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RABINDRANATH 
The Peet of Modern Age 


BY AMIYA CHAKRAVARTY. ALA., D.Phil. (Oxon. 


Rabindranath was saying : 


“What lies before me I do not know. Looking at 
the road I have travelled, I feel surprised. At each 
bend came the unforeseen, scenes changed, fresh 
moments emerged carrying life’s mystery. 


‘Not inner consciousness alone, but the colourful 
world that I have traversed gives me intense delight. 
Life’s memorableness crowds into my mind. Rural 
distances, clustering households, the busy river-side, 
fairs and festivals : these I have put into my stories. 
The full noon-day would possess me, laden with sights 
and sounds, sometimes it would darken with clouds ; 
these have passed into my songs. And I have been 
engaged in national.work, planning for social and 
educational reform ; what a lot Ihave written. Then 
came the call to Santiniketan corner ; a few trees and 
children ; a bare festival in which people from many 
Jands joined to discover each other. 

“Through all this I have sought the fulfilment of 
my vision—what will remain of it, 2 

“Perhaps something will remain in my writings, 
but in this world the decree of imperishability does 
not last. Now I feel tired even to think of futurity 
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and fame. The time for writing is gone. I see pictures 
in my mind. I cannot tell.you what a world of sight 
I have entered”’. 


The Santiniketan sky is ablaze with Chaitra, bare 


horizon’s mirage encircles patches of green and a few 
house-tops which is the Ashram. What Rabindranath 


said goes well with the skyful sight of his later days. 
And the significance of this atmospheric vision lies in 
its reference to the green heart of things, which 
lives and grows even in the midst of world-wide strife. 


{I 


Planted in the gravel at the far end of the Ashram 
the Panchabati—five trees placed there by the poet 
himself—continues to flourish. Defeating’ the dry soil, 
the tree-shaded abode of learning beacons to us from 
the neighbourhood. 


In this very grey world of to-day the powerful sight 
which has raised the Visva-Bharati would not be so 
easily understood if the living associations of the poet’s 
own personality were not there. 


As a frequent visitor, one realises that here the terms 
of life’s reference are on the increase. It is not neces- 
sary to collect much evidence ; perhaps a tree has been 
framed, where its trunk reaches the ground near it 
aomebody has drawn an Alpona of conch-shell and the 
chakra ; a Chinese scholar is poring over the Tripitaka ; 
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there is the new tennis court for girls; in the Tea- 
Circle sitting on mats or wicker morahs different natio- 
nals are eagerly conversing. Near the Co-operative 
Stores the new laboratory building flaunts its founda- 
tion. A cartful ofred gravel has been dumped in front 
of “Shyamali” cottage, it goes well with the fiery 
blossoms of that thorny-limbed shimul tree. The 
Sonajhurt branches have suddenly become wild yellow ; 
neem blossoms, lemon blossoms, madhavi and keya 
circulate with the seasons. [It moves, it changes. 
In the Vidya-Bhavan researchers sit busy with the 
palm-leaf manuscripts ; in the departments of Art 
proceed song, dance, and pictures. About a mile 
further away are rural industries, farming, charkha 
—another branch of work. But the roots and branches 
meet in a complete ideal of Ashram life for which you 
must seek with the sight of the poet who created the 
institution. 


To me the perennial] factor is the coming together of 
things—how did this happen in a lonely meadow ? 
The advent of scholars and artists, spring and rain fes- | 
tivals, electric light in mud huts, literary evenings arr- 
anged by children from different provinces—many - 
streams have met within a small enclosure. 


That this current will be dried up I find it hard to 
visualise even when I look far afield. Whither India ? 
Will not this green centre of Bengal be kept open’ for 


hospitality? Are we not conscious these days: of 
> 


™~ 
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India’s cultural unity which depends also on regional 
flowering ? 

* } 

Tn any case, what has been attained cannot be dis- 
proved. This unique gift of civilisation will live as 
part of human experience. 


This is not to say that perfection has been reached ; 
indeed, it is the sense of something unfinished Which 
refreshes one’s eyes in Santiniketan. No brick and 
mortar paradise affords you bare admittance here, offi- 
cial banality carrying out its behest with complacent 
robots. Space remains for us on all sides to be devel- 
oped not with cement but with human experience. 
Why should I not come here to read a book under the 
‘trees, and luck providing, even invest in a cottage, a 
palm-fringed production, down Tal-tori way? Here the 
skies are full of songs, Rabindranath’s songs. If we 
could speak well of this place to a dozen people, that 
would be a contribution. Creative processes are 
helped in devious ways. 


Ill 
Rabindranath’s vision, as disclosed in a public enter- 
prise,—this has been my theme. The gift of a new 
outlook, eternalised in Rabindranath’s literary and 


artistic expression cannot be adequately discussed here. 


That evening, Rabindranath ended by saying : 
“{ do not worry any more as to what will remain or 
not. The Upanishads have said—‘Remember your 
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deed’ and this has surely been said about our inner 
mind’’, 

From our view-point, Rabindranath’s artistic mani- 
festation, even if it be the outer evidence, carries the 
seal of immortality. In his poems there sweeps the 
breath of a vanished age, his songs are a signet of 
Earth’s wonder, and there is in all his writings a store 
of fruits and flowers for many coming years. Crea- 
tions which hold so much of life’s music and rhythm 
must depend upon the existence of Nature itself. 
in history we have seen the indestructibility of words, 
of words uttered by the great. Generals have perished 
shouting in the netherworld of ancient kingdoms ; 
even to-day death’s carousal holds in new domains 
of suicidal might, but Dante’s Beatrice shines in an 
aureole of words, opening the door of heaven. When 
our police, priestcraft and zemindaris will have van- 
ished with the dust of modernity, Bengal’s inmost 
heart untouched by lurid transience, will not die. 
People on the banks of the Padma will even then hear 
the voice of their poet. The wide landscape will bear 
witness to life’s miracle uttered in Rabindranath’s 
language. 

What realism is I do not know, but truth’s courage, 


T am sure, is to be found identified with Rabindranath’s 
writings as with his other activities. 


Rabindranath, in his last days, looked at man and 
confessed his amazement at “‘the cruel demoralised state 
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of humanity which claims to be civilised’. This demo- 
ralisation he found expressed in “a contemptuous 
indifference towards crores of men’’. Unashamed 
greed, which must one day loosen its alien grip on 
India, ushers in prospects of chaotic disruption also ; 
rote-repeating and ritual will not save us either from 
the consequence. ‘‘India’s..........agonising poverty, 
exceeding want of food, clothing, water, education, 
health and whatever else is essential for man’s mind 
and body....can evasion save our humanity from facts 
such as these ?”’ 


Man’s suffering, in a seer’s vision, has not been 
banished as unreal; actuality is realised as part of truth. 
The challenge lies in man’s spiritual consciousness, 
liberating action which is worthy of our humanity. 
Ponderous spirituality propitiating evil by gifts in 
order to safeguard bliss for select people—this would be 
unthinkable in Rabindranath. His vision is fearless 
because it is based on love and can never agree to the 
extension of wrongs however augustly patronised. 
Irresponsible citizenship in private worlds or wishful 
sanctuary in India’s past, he knew would not create 
the future. 


Even in his earliest publication, sixty-three years 
ago, Rabindranath’s clarity of sight finds expression. 
Kavi-Kahini (A Poet’s Story) was published in 1878. 
Here are translated extracts : 
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What you have seen, and what you watch to-day, 
Have not these O mountain, made you shiver ? 
Agonised unrest in the world of man, 

Bloodshed, tyranny, evil’s.turbulence ? 


Crores of men, in dark dungeons, 
Crushed in bondage, imprisoned, 
Fill heaven’s ears with piteous cry, 


And at last their spirits flag, bereft of fire, 

Chains of calumny are as ornaments 

Clasped on our necks, in supine acceptance. 
Multitudes, and all their peace and freedom 

Are trampled under power’s sanguinary tread;— 
And yet tyrants would claim to be men, 

Would boast of being civilised. 


Extraordinary similarity is here to be observed 
between sixteen and eighty ; nor has there been much 
change in the conditions described above. 


Rabindranath could utter this because he had the 
courage to accept EKurope’s great humanity even while 
condemning its political civilisations. Even as a boy he 
strove to express, in halting words, an ¢deal of world 
humanity which later took shape in Visva-Bharati. 
Not through reprisal but through realisation of true 
relationship and humane action he welcomed a new 
era of understanding His eyes were fixed on a wide 
area of human fellowship. 


No one a master, none a slave— 


(Kavi-Kahint} 
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From his early days he sought for reality in a deep 
communion with nature but he also sought fulfilment in 
human nature—‘‘the great heart of man” as he calls 
it in Kavi-Kahini. 


I had once heard from a wandering saint 
Man’s heart must find another one.... 


In his dual aspiration, to achieve union with man 
and also with his universdlies the secret of the poet’s 
life, and also the springs of his worldly activities. 
Perhaps we shall reach near to his ‘‘world of sight’’ 
if we can understand better the nature of his faith 
which had given him vision. 


Having spoken of Rabindranath’s creative vitality, 
which had become one with his spiritual self-expression 
and which, therefore, flowed into the great worid’s 
work, I should like here to take as example only a 
single year of his poetic activity. This will serve to 
dispel the illusion that some people still have about 
his later phase. He was not, we shall see, a mystic 
who had closed his eyes and denied the visible world, 
but a poet whose wide-awake mysticism came nearer 
to the affirmation of life than ever before. 


The Bengali year 1347 (14th April, 1940 to 13th 
April,1941) judged by his own standard of productivity, 
was one of Rabindranath’s major periods of literary 
expression. During his eightieth year he published five 
volumes of verse, an autobiographical book of prose, 
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a collection of three fairly long short stories, and a book 
of stories and verse for children. This does not include 
numerous literary letters, short prose articles, and 
sermons and addresses some of which constitute his 
most important utterances during the last few months. 
Then again, a unique collection of verse came out 
at the same time. I refer to the richly diverse poetry 
written in the folk-lore style, many of them fairly long 
poems which include stories, fragments of dream-like 
pictures, fantasia, most of them revealing startling 
surprises in rhyme, form and musical innovation. Also, 
he wrote a series of “autographical’’ verses com- 
posed, most often orally, to propitiate very young 
‘hunters,’ or merely to enliven the hour; these range 
from grave to gay, from the limerick to bright 
epigrammatic couplets. 3 


Here are the names of the year’s books and dates 
of publication : 


1. Naba-Jatak (New Birth) Vaisakh, 1937. 


2. Sanai (The Flute)—Ashar, 1937. 

3.  Chhele-bela (Childhood)—Bhadra, 1347. 

4, Tin-Sangi (Three Companions)—Pous. 1347. 
5. Rog-Shajyay (In the Sick-bed)—Pous, 1347. 


Ad 
. 


6. Arogya (Recovery)—Falgun, 1347. 

7. Janmadine (On the Birthday)—Vaisakh, 1348. 

8. Galpa Salpa (Yarns)—Vaisakh, 1348. 

Adequate discussion of one of the greatest periods 
in Rabindranath’s literary Jife is not possible 
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here ; the reader’s attention has been drawn to the 
power, plenitude and diversity of his productions. But 
that year did not testify merely to an unwaning 
creative vitality, but to a wholly new level of inspira- 
tion and ‘outlook in Rabindranth’s work which 
separates this epoch from earlier ones. 2 


Sanai, in a sense, provides a link between different 
periods ; it contains songs, colourful poems on nature’s 
loveliness, and even where social and political experience 
is touched upon, the music of the sana: blows across 
the mind, full of reminiscence, and of a lyrical freshness 
which urgent events leave unclouded. This book will 
cast a wistful charm on our thoughts and feelings, sud- 
denly taking us to the depths; it belongs to the tradi- 
tion of Kshanika, Puravi and Mahua. All the poems 
are in rhyme execpting Byathita, (page 19) which 
is cast in the mould of a song, and Basabadal and 
Parichya (pages 43, 56) both of which are stories in 
free verse. 


Nava-Jatak strikes a sterner note, is charged with 
topical significance and is illustrative of that kind of 
realism in which great vision is applied to details of 
world’s life, in order to reveal the pattern of an age. 
Here are poems on modern Europe, on Japan, on old 
- Hindusthan and Rajputana, while the abuse of religion, 
social frustration, bitter nationalism, the nature of the 
romantic and the classical in Art are among the 
subjects. 
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We also find here the implications of new astronomy, 
studies in the subconscious, dream-like delineation of 
the poetry of such “civilised machinery is, as the rail- 
way train. Through the whole book rings a clear 
affirmation of the spirit of the new Agey however 
crude and falsifying it might now appear to be. 
These poems offer a challenge to that spirit not to 
betray itself in aggressive frustration but to take 
up the task of future humanity. It is, In a 
lyrical way, an epic of the modern age, concerned with 
its trials and triumphs but mainly with a vast world- 
wide tribulation. The philosophy of Nava-Jatak 
is akin to that suggested by certain interpreters of the 
Cosmic Ray ; there is a process of dissolution in history 
but silently, inevitably, and ceaselessly human reality 
is being built up by an ever-reactive power of recovery 
and integration. Man’s religion is to discover this 
creative principle and to strengthen it ; therein lies 
the hope of civilisation. Only one poem, Ratri (page 
88) is written in free verse style. 


Naba-Jatak and Sanai, though published separately, 
on dates referred to above, contain poems written 
during that period: that is to say, they cover the same 
chronological ground. But the persistent moods of 
lyricism and of deep preoccupation with modern prob- 
lems can be discerned as characteristic trends justify- 
ing the collection of the poet’s verse under separate 
covers. In both books, moreover, newly written poems 
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were added just before publication te strengthen 
and confirm the two dominant creative impulses that 
we have discussed. 


The philosophy of rebirth and recovery finds intense 
personal corroboration, based on intimate and tragic 
experience, in the two volumes of Ktry which followed 
closely upon each other three months after the publica- 
tion of Sanat. Rog-Shajyay and Arogya are the produc- 
ducts of grave illness which, as we xnow, overtook 
the poet during his last vear. The books run into each 
other, being a development, both technically and poeti- 
cally, which derives from long periods of concen- 
trated experience during illness. A new reticence, 
{the poems are often limited to a few lines of free verse) 
and even the modernist arrangement of linear spacing, 
harmonise not only with the necessary conservation of 
energy but with the positive aspect of intensity -vhich 
would fuse a whole range of colours into a beam of 
white light. No finer coalescence could be found be- 
tween subject and significant forin ; it is often forgot- 
ten that dimension in art has strict relevance to creative 
expression and is not, contrary to popular criticism, 
a mere technical detail. These two bveoks will conti- 
nue@ to engage the serious attention of creative crafts- 
men, in the realm of literature and also outside ; the 
psychological interest of Rabindranath’s new poems 
will, moreover, demand fresh critical standards. Peri- 
ods of pain, sleepless vigil, premonitions of death, 
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or convalescnct moods, sombre and serene, flit across the 
poet’s inner and outer world, finding shape in measured 
verse written in sudden if short spells of activity. 


Rog-Shajyay, as it name implies, deals with the 
sickbed ,andin the poems we find almost unself-conscious 
references to the world-wide disease which civilisation 
has entered upon. Here and there through a break is 
wafted blue air and light or a glimpse of life’s beauty. 
The atmoshphere is never oppressive, the pain of su- 
ffering humanity is silhouetted against a faith which 
can yet look upon the human scene with detachment. 


In Arogya, the joy of a fresh access to well-being is 
given further expression. The dawn breaks ; stars of 
yester-night disappear in the horizon newly flushed 
with gold ; humanity’s heart awakes ; the divinity of 
common things is revealed. Illummed’reason applied 
to world’s affairs leads to recovery ; freedom from 
materialism and from the false spirituality of escapists 
is achieved through inward research which is also 
harnessed to the service of the world. The full force 
of Rabindranath’s sanity beats upon our daily work 
releasing immense prospects of achievement. I would 
here refer to his address “Recovery’’, published in the 
Modern Review, for an exposition of the poet’s recent 
philosophy as applied to concrete events. 


Janmadine, the book of poems which came out last, 
deals not only with the poet’s own birthday,—which 
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‘Was celepratvea gp over India and which held for him 
an almost i rsonal and symbolic meaning,but 
also’ with the ever-recurring birthday of humanity 
itself. Janmadine is the slendermost volume of the 
series containing only 29 pieces, most of them very 
short and in free verse; but in it will be found some of 
the greatest poems that Rabindranath has written. 
An outstanding example is the already famous 
poem “Bipula Prithvi’. The mystery of death’s 
horizon which is also that of life, changing in colour 
and distance according to light and vision, and the 
earth's varied landscape add_ significance to the 
unknown. This central mystery is painted with a wealth 
of beautiful detail and a never-failing sense of the ul- 
timate. A faint nostalgia for what is yet to come 
touches many of the poems and there is an atmosphere 
of meeting arid parting connected with a friendly 
universe. Life-hereafter is a constant theme, but it 
‘ occurs as part of the texture, along with Life, of exist- 
ence itself and of its’ revolving birthdays. Earth 
sets a stage—in Yeats’ words, for ‘““The Dancer and his 
Dance’. : 


To English readers I would recommend the trans- 
lation of Chhele-Bela, (Boyhood Days) which appeared 
serially in the Visva-Bharati Quarterly and is now 
available in book-form with illustrations. This transla- 
tion gives an exceMent idea of the charm and lucidity 
which have gone td fie making of this delightful book 
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of memories. The Bengali original is startling in its 
innovation of linguistic simplicity ; a kind of basic 
Bengali which is not a reduction of thought and expre- 
ssion to an elementary level but a raising of both to 
perfect utterance. For another kind of enrichment in 
prose, we have to open the pages of Tin Sangi; a 
book of stories which has not yet been translated into 
English. It contains wit, eloquence and argument put 
in terse, intellectual prose which also is an extension, 
in that line, upon anything we had known in _ the 
Bengali language. The stories are modern, concerned 
with an accelerated phase of social re-adjustment, 
and are more “‘realistic’’ in the current sense than any 
previous short stories written by Rabindranath. 
This applies particularly to “The Laboratory’’, which 
is a new experiment. Dialogue and brilliant obser- 
vation reveal deep undercurrents of psychological 
event which flow parallel to the drama of action. The 
book carries on the story world of Dui Bon (Two 
Sisters) to a further stage in depicting the new 
modernity of Bengal and in introducing fresh inno- 
vations of technique. 


Galpa-Salpa came out on the po" ot’s birthday ; : 
the initiated will not have to be tog 


ather stories for c n, these gift of "Me 
were no,Jess appre by the old-@ifearyiwrane 


verse > and Rae alternate ; spe ho x 
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filled with the poetry of life. These stories have won 
their way to the heart of Bengal by the sheer power 
of story-telling. 


This was Rabindranath at 80; an age which neither 
Dante nor Shakespeare attained and which found 
Goethe active in thought but no longer so as a poet. 
Sophocles lived up to 91 and is reported to have main- 
tained his gifts but we do not know details. In fact. 
history does not show a single parallel to creativeness 
of the kind we have been discussing. The poet of the 
Ishopanishad referred to a hundred years, dedicated 
to creative work, as the span of fully normal existence. 
He must have built his conception on great experience. 
In Rabindranath’s work we found confirmation in a 
continuing unfoldment of the secret of eternal youth. 

Now we come to the last group of poems written 
by the poet ; this volume appeared after he had left us. 


Shesh Lekha (Last Writings) a collection of 
thirteen poems and two songs, mostly written in his 
last illness, belongs to the high meridian of Rabindra- 
nath’s verse. Darkness may yet linger in our sight 
but even in our sorrow for Rabindranath’s death we 
enter the sunlit world of his verse as we read these 
poems. A new horizon opens there before our view. 


No literature that we know of offers such a level 
where a deathless vision appearing towards the end 
of a great life has been rendered into art. 
It is not possible yet to analyse in detail 
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poems so inlaid with beauty, so bare and original in 
its design. 


Some points can be touched upon, particularly in 
considering the central theme of prana which is more 
than life} being the sustaining principle of life itself. 
The lyrics of Shesh-Lekha begin where life and death 
seem to end in a renewal of prana. 


On the bank of Rup-Narain 
I arise, awake : 


This world, I realise, 
Is not a dream.’ 


In the early dawn of thirteenth May Rabindranath 
wrote this lyric. He was then in much pain. What 
“awakening” is this ? Some final touch of being, not 
known before, comes to the poet in pain’s revealment. 
The world is there, but transformed, and made more 
real. The screen of death, which obscures life’s vision, 
is pierced. 

In words writ in blood 1 saw 
My being manifest, 

My own self I knew 

Through hurt’s hard knocking, 
And in pain. 


“This life,” he says, “is death’s long tapasya through 
suffering.” But when the tapasya is fulfilled, and the 
suffering transcended, what is it that prana holds 
before the view ? 


2 
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Glimpses of the granic sight are given in the poems. 
We are shown “the moving screen of varied fears’’, 
Our passions become a distant procession. From some 
point of life’s transcendence the poet speaks of — 


“Death’s skilful handiwork wrought in scattered 
gloom.” 

Prana is not described ; but the vision that has come 
when the poet has known it anew through final suffering, 
is given in various ways. Our experiences meet in 
a tapestry, beautiful to the eye that can view it objec- 
tively. Of our thoughts is woven this art, with colours 
as our feelings and dreams. In the background is a 
constellated darkness ; sometimes, the sunny air. 
The Earth is seen with its answering gift of fruits and 
flowers, ““prana reveals itself in endless first love’’. 


Sometimes the skies of creation, the inner and the 
external sky, are*the emblem. On the outer sky the 
pageantry moves of transient delusions, there we are led 
by “The Guileful One’, and we are enmeshed in life- 
and-death. We lose our way. The ‘mockery of such 
experience and the stain of dust none can altogether 
escape. But we can at last look at it as a play, enjoying 
the movement even when we suffer from life’s deceits. 
In the last poem, we are told of this and then, suddenly, 
our mind is turned towards the interior sky, all lit up 
with stars. 


‘Your planet there 
Points to him the path, 
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The way of his heart 
Ever lucid 

Which simple faith 
Makes eternally shine.” 


In both sky-ways we travel till, finally, the interior 
one is taken and we move on bearing our gifts. The 
game has been played with life and death ; and “‘the 
Beguiling One’? crowns the victor. 


He who has easefully borne your deceit 
Gets from your hand 
The unwasting right of, peace.”’ 


These were the last three lines composed by the poet, 
and dictated, after a pause, to complete his final poem. 


In another poem the words “this my mind knows 
is true’? comes as a refrain, confirming that death-is 
but a fact ; it may veil life’s truths again and again, 
but our Prana, the inmost being, is unaffected. The 
moments there remain eternal, enshrining the love we 
have known, the Amrita that we have tasted on Earth, 
“This my mind knows is true.”” No power of darkness, 
or the merely material, can rob us of what is real. 
As the poet says, “such a robber does not exist’. 
Death alone assumes a changeless mask in the outer 
world of change ; death is unreal. The poet has known 
the world’s reality, beyond death’s reach ; in his “T’, 
the supreme “I”’ has borne witness to this knowledge. 
“This my mind knows is true.” Here the music is 
the argument, and it is Prana’s music which blows 
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thréugh our life, making us touch the beyond and also 
savour our own and the world’s truth. 


Transcendence, in the poet’s use of the word 
does not mean the minimising of our experiences but « 
a clearer view of their reality. 


There is a striking poem in this book which takes 
the form of Life’s inmost question. ‘Who are you,” 
asks Life, as it were, of—itself ; the first day’s sun 
utters it. And then, after years have passed, the ques- 
tion is repeated at the western sea-shore in the evening. 
The answer itself is conveyed through the questioning ; 
ripples reach our consciousness through the great 
silence, as an echo to its being. Words have stopped 
in front of some vast meaning to which we are led. 


_ Thus, in different poems, we are brought before the 
realisation of-prana which is simple, and resonant with 
musie, We see with the light that is lighted for us by 
these delicately austere lyrics, in which beauty shines 
unadorned. 


From his earliest writings Rabindranath viewed 
life through the window of death, but in Shesh Lakha 
death is a particular and conscious fact, and the colours 
that it brings to an evening horizon had not been 
there before in his writings. The Free Verse 
often employed in these poems is even more struc- 
tural in its reticence, and responsive to “pure form’’, 
than in the new technique employed in other books 
of the poet’s latest phase. There is more sense of space 
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within its deliberatelychosen limits. Evidently, both 
inform andin the supreme vision which the hours . 
brought to him, extreme clarity was the objective. 
No definition is possible of poems such as these be- 
cause, ultimately—and artistically—they define them- 
selves. 


VII 


Here, I should like to bring my own humble ex- 
periences, sanctified by Rabindranath‘s memory, and 
offer them to the reader. We are too near to the poet 
to be able to detach ourselves from the personal app- 
roach. For many of us atleast, the sincerest way would 
be to offer reminiscence mixed with such critical appre- 
ciation as we might be able to offer, without imposing 
an enforced objectivity. 


I came to Rabindranath Tagore when his hair was 
already silver, more than two decades ago. But I 
have no recollection that I thought of him as old, or 
as in any way lacking in youth’s vigour and beauty. 
It was in a room in Ballygunge (in Calcutta), at a 
distinguished friend’s house one evening—it was a 
literary evening—that I saw him first. Even to my 
adolescence, his ascetic but glowing countenance, his 
magnificent physique with its indefinable saintliness, 
and the (warm vitality~of his voice and movements 
conveyed an entirely new and rich concept of youth. 
I marked his bearing, majestic and spare, and his words 
carried a spiritual laughter giving to his conversation 
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an jrideacent freshness and gravity that 1 had not 
imagined pussible, What he said I do not remember ; 
indeed, even though } was eager to hear him and also 
tried desperately to link him up with ‘all the great 
things which I know he had written and done, my im- 
pressions were in a whirl. It was as if I was trying to 
convince myself as to the full reality of a genius, while 
the mystery that I sought was more than matched by 
the fact of his presence. All that I could fix upon 
was that here was a fully human person, not unlike 
us or superhuman, but rather like what we really were 
but could not quite become. And I wondered at the 
‘ strength which he carried so easily in reaching such per- 
fect humanity. He was accessible, as great men are, 
needing no display of remoteness, and radiantly sane. 


That picture yet remains with me, unaltered save 
perhaps in detail; the picture of a very powerful 
and a very friendly sort of greatness. He was the symbol 
of regal and unwaning youth ; tall, guiding, and fear- 
less, but he was near to us and gained our hearts by 
living in a normal world. His delicate austerity 
carried immense reserves of power which never flaunted 
itself because it was so finely and creatively adjusted. 
Gradually I knew of Rabindranath Tagore as a man of 
extraordinary physical strength, but his strength 
seemed so natural that we did not think of it. We took, 
it for granted that he passed from one work to the other 
in the course of a continuous day, with very short ° 
breaks; he seemed to be always there, teaching children, 
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composing songs, studying for hours, giving interviews, 
writing letters with his own hand to numerous people, 
preparing lectures, meditating over a dictionary, dis- 
cussing science, taking service at the tree-traceried 
marble floor of the prayer hall, conducting rehearsals of 
plays or leading a literary. or musical evening for hours. 
He seemed as busy as the daily sun—his name-sake—in 
a multitudinous life and yet there was a sense of space, 
and tranquillity whenever you came near to him. One 
saw him hard at work, it was one thing after another 
from dawn to fairly late in the evening. But 
activities seemed to flow from him ;t hat is to say, one 
saw the doing but not the great application which 
sustained the deed. 


I have spoken of his many-sided creativeness, but 
let it be remembered that at the heart and centre 
of it all lay his ceaseless, tireless work as a writer. This 
was, of course, his great vocation, and there was no fixed 
time for him nor thé guarantee of any respite. Never 
did his Muse spare him, and his lyre had to be kept 
tuned from hour to hour. I can see him at his bare 
desk, on a hard straight chair, writing continuously for 
the whole morning, and again throughout the day till 
late in the evening, and again at night. We got so used 
to his rich and rare industry that we merely wondered 
at the subject of the essay, and if we knew about the 
novel, or poem, or drama he was writing, we discussed 
matters connected with the text. He would not stir 
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for hours sometitnes ; one saw the faint movement 
of his right shoulder and his alert figure and knew that 
he was intensely busy. So complete was his absorp- 
tion that he would not realise our presence even if we 
game quite close to him and wanted to draw his atten- 
tion when some urgent consultation was necessary. 
Frequent interruptions would often cut through his 
work,—there would be visitors, or some special engage- 
ment, but his attention would not be broken and one 
would find him writing the next sentence the moment 
after the intrusion was over. Distractions, perhaps, 
more affect persons who cannot apply their whole will 
to any task ; Rabindranath, one felt, was completely 
engaged with his entire self in whatever he did, be it 
writing or teaching or playing with children—and, 
therefore, he was never really away from himself and 
fatigued. Rest for him meant a process of creative 
activity, with natural pauses needed by the rhythm of 
mind; change in the nature of work would give him new 
refreshment, and even artificial breaks partly fulfilled 
the purpose. But there would be limits, of course, 
and resolute newspapermen or tourist have been known 
to shatter lyrics and the lyrical peace of mind. And 
it was partly our business to guard him from a variety 
of unmusical folk, though the poet himself who would 
allow no barricading, made it difficult for us to protect 
him. The secret of his power lay also in his faculty 
of drawing nourishment from chance contacts, and we 
knew that he wanted to meet the necessary demands 
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of his social and humanitarian self in order to complete 
his creative task. I have wondered, again and again, 
whether this is not the finest definition of man’s divinity - 
—this great human power which is at peace with itself’ 
and can therefore carry life’s duties in the fullest 
measure ; this entering into the wide heart of spiritual 
earth through beauty and ennobling’ work and varied / 
com- panionship. 

The myth that Rabindranath was a delicate dreamer 
protected by intellectuals of his liking, went round in 
some remote gossiping circles but people who came 
anywhere near him knew otherwise. Mystic he was, but 
with eyes wide open, seeking to view the sunlit world ; 
and his dteams, created out of a life-time of experience 
gained through travel and concourse with men, led to 
action and reached prophetic authenticity. In all he 
did and was, there was this fine balance ; the harmony 
of his life came from hidden resources of strength, 
both of mind and physique. Rabindranath Tagore 
belonged to the great tradition of ancients who lived 
epical lives, engaged in day to day activities that change 
an age and a, civilisation. But like those godly men 
who walked this earth, he lived with ordinary people, 
seeking no uncommon men or circumstances, but finding 
the world a marvel and an inspiration simply because 
he was open to its mirucle. He would laugh when we 
told him of the false mystical version which associated 
him with a graciousness which, according to crude men, 
was not “sufficiently manly’’. I have referred to his 
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colossal power of work and hard, disciplined vitality. 
Behind this, he would teli us, lay his early days of 
Spartan training when he had to get up before dawn, 
do his-exercises, bathe in cold water even in winter, 
and then study astronomy and Sanskrit before sun- 
rise. He did not go in for strenuous exercises but led 
a Vigorous open air life. He had been a fine swimmer, 
and had often crossed the Ganges ; he could walk long 
miles, even in the mountains. Once he did the whole 
distance from Bhowali to Kathgodam, in almost record 
time, not caring to use mules or ponies. His trouble 
for the greater part of his life was that he did not know 
what illness was, and that he had never suffered from 
a headache ! Physical fitness allied to true genius 
is a spiritual asset, and one saw the effect of this in his 
daily life. Instances of his power of physical and 
mental endurance are a legion, but I particularly remem- 
ber the occasion when in trying to close a window du- 
ring a storm, in the small hours of the night, he had 
crushed a finger nail between the hinges. He had not 
wanted to trouble others in the hight, and sat on the 
verandah quietly waiting for the morning. The pain 
was excruciating, and when the doctor came it was 
found that the entire nail of that finger of the right 
hand had come out, and that healing would be a long 
business. The poet took it easy, only complaining that 
he had not practised writing also with the left hand like 
Mahatma Gandhi ! Within a day he had resumed 
writing, in spite of a heavily bandaged and hurting 
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finger, and we have a large number of manuscript poems 
and articles written in large letters in a trembling 
unfamiliar hand. i 

That fortitude was a thing of beauty, one realised 
in the presence of Rabindranath ; just as one associated 
feats of mental and physical prowess with his work. 
I have seen him copy and recopy over a hundred 
pages of his manuscript, perfecting his writing and pre- 
paring the final version. Then, after reading it out 
to an audience, he had sometimes felt the need of re- 
casting the whole material and done so. The same 
strength of mind would show itself in details of his 
daily life. His habit of early rising and meditation 
remained undefeated by any inclemency of weather 
or foreign surroundings ; he never compromised even 
when travelling whether on ships or in railway trains ; 
in the bitterly cold dawn in some European hotel he 
would, already be long at work before most people were 
ready for the day. During travels one saw his fortitude 
at every step mainly perhaps because the trials were 
unusual. When over seventy he not only travelled 
from Calcutta to Bushire by plane but never allowed 
us to know what the sudden plunges into air pockets 
or flying at very high altitudes meant for him. Near 
Jodhpur, the plane had gone above 20,000 feet to avoid 
the heat waves and a brewing sandstorm, but his face 
was serene. In the day-long motor rides from one 
Iranian hill city to another, he hardly seemed to be 
affected though he suffered much. For any young 
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person, triumphal receptions offered at city gates at 
the end of a shattering, dawn-to-dusk journey would 
be a very mixed blessing, but Rabindranath felt the 
warmth of welcoming hospitality and in order that there 
might not be any embarrassment, endured solid hours 
of crowded receptions, met numerous people, and gave 
speeches before he was able to reach his rooms. And 
very often the evening banquet came soon after, 
stretching till late at night to be followed, on occasion, 
by an early morning journey over long mountain dis- 
tances. And yet, out of it were born lovely lyrics and 
& vivid book of Iranian travels full of eager observa- 
tion and neighbourly understanding of a great civilisa- 
tion. Outer events had not affected the plenitude of 
his mind. 


I mention this to show how prowess in him became 
a spiritual and an artistic force, using physical energies 
for the expression of great humanity. One wishes that 
Rabindranath, the person whom we know, could be 
revealed to those who have never read him in Bengali 
or come near him. The full vitality of his verse, which 
in the original reflects Rabindranath’s power, cannot 
be felt through translations. The luminous shadow 
is there in his own English renderings, which are mostly 
from songs, but the rich and structural poems have 
not been, and can never be translated. 


I should like to deal in greater detail, but how can 
T touch upon memorics that cannot bear expression ? 
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I could only hold a picture of the poet’s unageing 
godliness of youth which has given to mankind a new 
wealth of wakefulness. Unlike most great men, 
Rabindranath spent his young age as a recluse—in 
remote villages on the river Padma—but as he grew 
oid in years he brought an even more resplendent youth 
to dwell in the heart of human affairs. His new poems 
‘and his social and political statements, given in the last 
year of his life touched the intimate froblems of his 
countrymen. He came closer to us as the days went by 
and shared our joys and sorrows to the full. The last 
months of his life were offered inspite of his illness, — 
and perhaps because of his own suffering, to a devoted 
understanding of the burdtn borne by multitudes of 
men and women. He bore his own physical pain with 
his usual stoicism, but the agony of our age was for him 
an almost unbearable personal affliction. Yet pain he 
never accepted as a finality ; even with darkness 
closing upon the human® scene, in all directions, he 
saw beyond it and has left with us the victory of life’s 
great renewal. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF RABINDRANATH 


BY S. K. MAITRA, M.A., Ph.D, 
Benares Hindu University. 


I make no-apology for writing on the philossphy 
of Tagore, for though to the Western mind there may 
be some incongfuity in talking of a poet’s philosophy, 
to us Indians there is nothing unnatural in this. For we 
never believed in any Pakistan in the region of human 
faculties. We never thought there was any anomaly 
in a poet being a philosopher or a philosopher being a 
poet. Rather our tradition is such that we should 
think it very strange if a poet had no philosophy. 
At least we should hesitate to call him a kavwi. The 
word kavt has a much wider and deeper significance 
than the English word ‘poet’. A kavi is a.poet, philo- 
sopher and prophet rolled ito one. Tagore was a 
kavi. He wasapoet,a philosopher and a prophet. 
and therefore it is most befitting that we should speak 
of his philosophy. 

But it may still be asked : did he have a philosophy 
in the sense in which the word is understood ordinarily ? 
He certainly had a philosophy in the original Greek 
sense of the word. And he certainly had a Weltans- 
chauung, the German equivalent of the word philo- 
sophy, a world-perception or a world-vision. And he 
undoubtedly had a darsana, a vision, our Indian word 


AO arene yt, 
eh Le A eet 
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for philosophy. Whether or not he had a philosophy 
in the technical sense does not matter much. -For the 
really essential part of philosophy is not its logical 
superstructure, but its inner core of experience upon 
whieh that logical structure rests. 


Tagore’s Weltanschauung 


What was, however, Tagore’s Weltanschauung, 
what was his darsana or vision? When we put our 
question in this form, we have no difficulty in finding 
an answer, For Tagore has left us in no doubt about 
his Weltanschauung. It appears clearly on every page 
of his writings. He would indeed be a blind man who 
would read his books and yet fumble about his Wel- 
tanschauung. That Weltanschauung was in the li- 
teral sense a Welt-anschanung. For it was a vision of 
the world, a vision which revealed tHe integrality of 
the world with man. It was the vision of the union 
between Man, the Individual and Man, the Eternal. 
As he put it in his Religion of Man, it was ‘‘the idea of 
the humanity- of our God, or the divinity of Man the 
Eternal.” “This thought of God,” he explained 
further, ‘“‘has not grown in my mind through the process 
of philosophical reasoning. On the contrary, it has 
followed the current of my temperament from early 
days until it suddenly flashed into my consciougness 
with a direct vision. The experience which I have 
described in one of the chapters which follow con- 
vinced me that on the surface of our heing we have the 
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ever-changing phases of the individual self, but in the 
depth there dwells the Eternal Spirit of human unity 
beyond our direct knowledge.”’ 


His world-vision, therefore, was that of Man 
meeting Man, of the Individual Man meeting the 
Universal Man and feeling his essential solidarity with 
him, It was that of a Universal Brotherhood, under- 
stood not in the narrow sense of a brotherhood which 
excluded the animal world and the physical universe, 
but in the higher sense of a common bond which bound 
the whole universe with Man in an absolutely indi- 
ssOluble union ~ 


weg aati qari arenetarzarata 
ST aT Arar a Fraqrwae | 


‘He who sees himself in everything and everythimg in 
himself does not shrink from anything’. 


This world-vision, as he has beautifully shown in 
his sermon on The Simple Ideal of Religion in his book 
Dharma, is that which emerges from the famous 
Gayatri or Savitri mantra of the Rigveda. What 
this mantra, which is the most sacred mantra of the 
vedas, declares, is, to quote his words, this : “Just as 
in the outer world I realize Him as the generator of the 
lokas, 80 in the inner world I realize Him as the cons- 
tante director of my intellect. Outside, the world, 
and inside, my intellect—these two are manifestations 
of the same power. Knowing this, and realizing 
in this way the intimate relationship of the universe 
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with my mind and my mind with Sacchidananda, 
I obtain emancipation from all narrowness, selfish- 
ness, fear and grief’. 


Tagore’s Conception of Personality 


This realization of his solidarity with the whole 
universe constitutes man’s personality. His personality 
grows with the growth of this feeling of solidarity. 
It declines with its decline. The whole process of 
human evolution has for its one aim the perfection of 
man’s personality. At all stages of man’s evolution, 
that is the goal towards which he has steadily ad- 
vanced. When he was weak and almost helpless in the 
midst of gigantic physical forces, he did not bow down 
to those forces, he did not allow the physical universe 
to get the better of him ; for that would hate meant 
the annihilation of his personality. It was a heroic 
strugple, the struggle of the tiny Jack with the seeming- 
ly almighty Giant. And man has won in this struggle ; 
the mighty Giant has not been able to crush him. But 
the fight has not come to an end ; it goes on in a new 
form at every stage of evolution. At one time it is 
with brute Nature, at another it is with no less brutal 
institutions and laws of his own, at a third, it is with 
the still more brutal, mechanical civilization. Man’s 
greatest danger isthe loss of his personality. When 
his personality is lost, he is finished. As Tagore has 
put it, ‘man’s real danger lies not in the risk of our 
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material security but in the obscuration of Man him- 
self in the human world’, 


But it will not do simply to maintain man’s status 
quo in the face of the forces that are constantly trying 
to crush him. One of the greatest truths about man 
is that he can only realize himself by exceeding himself. 
If he merely maintains his status quo, his pesrenality 
goes on dwindling, till it comes sooner or later to the 
vanishing point. Therefore, we may say that either 
man exceeds himself or he goes down. But if he is 
to exceed himself, he cannot remain in a fixed frame- 
work or structure. His whole organization must be 
such as to give him this power of eternally exceeding 
himself. This is why Tagore says in his famous poem 
on Shajehan : 


‘dar afac aa afa & ara 
ave ag sftaat ta 

qsara fear ara atfat datz 
MCAT I’ 


‘You are greater than your deeds. Therefore, the 
chariot of your life leaves your deeds behind’ : Even 
a man’s achievements, even those things which are 
peculiarly his own and in which he takes particular 
pride stand in the way of his realizing his personality, 
and therefore, he must run away from them also. 
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Where Tagore and Bergson join hands 
Here we come to a point where Tagore seems to 
be in intimate alliance with Bergson. Both condemn 
equally strongly any attempt to confine life within 
fixed limits. Both alike make a plea for the completely 
unimpeded movement of life. Tagore compares life 
to a river which moves on eternally : 


O river vast and free, 

Thy viewless waters rush and sweep, 
Resistless, deep, 
In silence ceaselessly. 


The great void shivers at thy fierce and formless 
speed 


The dust terrific of thy currents breed 
Ghittering foam in heaps and clustered rings, 


That live as Things ; 
Life bursts in dazzling gleams. in coloured 
streak and spark, 


Through the hurrying dark, 
On wheeling eddies’ edge are spun, 
Like bubbles, moon and star and sun. 
O mighty Amazon, O Titan dame, 
The wordless cadence of thy being 
Is thine own journeying 
Without an end, without an aim. 


(Balaka, p. 31) 
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Bergson also has compared life to a simple flow, 
an unending movement, and has therefore identified 
it with pure duration : 


“If our existence were composed of separate states 
with an impassive ego to unite them, for us there would 
be no duration. For an ego which does not change, 
does not endure, and a psychic state which remains 
the same so long as it is not replaced by the following 
state does not endure either. Vain, therefore, is the 
attempt to range such states beside each other on the 
ego supposed to sustain them : never can these solids 
strung upon a solid make up that duration which 
flows. What we actually obtain in this way is an 
artificial imitation of the internal life, a static equiva- 
lent which will lend itself better to the requirements 
of logic and language, just because we have eliminated 
from it the element of real time. But, as regards the 
psychical life unfolding beneath the symbols which 
conceal it, we readily perceive that time is just the 
stuff it is made of’. 


(Creative Evolution, p. 4) 


Where their ways part 


But here the ways of the two thinkers part. Where- 
as Bergson has thinned down personality so much that 
nothing is left of it except a mere flow, a pure duration, 
Tagore’s conception of personality is far richer and more 
concrete. Indeed, to look upon it as mere flow would 
be from Tagore’s point of view to take away from it 
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all that is distinctive of it. It would in fact be to re- 
duce it to the level of matter. Curious as it may seem— 
for Bergson is onc of the most,vehement critics of 
formalism— Bergson has taken here a purely formal 
view. Here his mistake is on a par with that of Kant. 
Kant’s Himalayan blunder was to deduce the whole 
of ethics from the formal characteristic of the good 
will, namely, its autonomy. Bergson committed an 
equally Himalavan blunder when he thought that the 
richness of personality could be deduced from the 
merely formal characteristic of spontaneity. 


Needless to say, Tagore totally dissociates himself 
from this purely formal view of personality. For 
him personality is a concrete reality, full of content. 
It is rich cream and not Ganges water as Bergson con- 
ceived it to be. The growth of personality means for 
him growth in concreteness. The lowest form of per- 
sonality is that where it is shut up within the four 
walls of a man’s private individuality. As it grows, 
it breaks the shell of this narrow individuality and 
comes out into the wide world. The further stages 
of its growth are conditioned by its effort towards 
higher and higher union. At the top, with the per- 
fection of personality, there comes a full realization 
of man’s solidarity with the whole universe. All 
isolation is abstraction and all solidarity concrete. 
The complete realization of man’s solidarity with the 
universe is*the highest form of concreteness. Bergson, 
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in spite of this championship of the concrete against 
the abstract, really gives us a very abstract view of 
personality. 


But Tagore does not wholly agree with Bergson even 
so far as the formal characteristics of personality are 
concerned. Although he accepts the latter’s view that 
movement is a characteristic of it, he does not think 
that it is its sole characteristic. For instance, he does 
not think that the idea of rest is totally excluded from 
the notion of personality. In fact, personality, as 
representing the truly spiritual element in the universe 
must include the idea of both rest and movement. To 
the first, he has given the name Lakshmi, and to the 
second, Urvashi. Both Urvashi and Lakshmi are 
equally real ; both equally represent essential aspects 
of our spiritual life : 


Ages agone, 

In dim Creation’s dawn 

Up rose two women from their bed 

Of abysmal deeps unmeasured. 

Above the charmed primal sea. 

One, Urvashi fair, 

Celestial dancer of the upper air, 

Of all the world’s desire the mistress fair ; 
The other, Lakshmi, heaven’s queen. 
The mother of all, serene. 

The good, the debonair. 
The one our virtue smites and sunders, 
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Our hearts and lives she plunders, 
Filling spring’s goblet with the fiery wine of 
laughter, 
Flinging with both her hands before her steps 
and after 
Mad April’s bubbling wild that blooms and 
blows 
In Kinshuk and passionate rose, 
In songs of sleepless youths. 
The other brings us back to cool 
Heart-easing tears that soothe, 
To sweet contentment’s pool ; 
To fulness of the peace, the balm 
Of autumn’s ripe fruition’s golden calm. 
She guides our feet 
Toward the blessing of the universe made 
sweet 
With beauty’s smile across its features cast. 
(Balaka, pp. 68-69) 


True mysticism is both contemplative and active 


It follows from this that for Tagore there cannot be 
a division of mysticism into contemplative and active, 
which Bergson has worked out with so much care in 
his last spiritual will and testament, his Two Sources 
of Morality and Religion. Mysticism, ifitis to have 
spiritual value, must be both. It must begin with 
contemplation, but it must not end there. Bergson 
is perfectly right when he gives active mysticism a 
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higher place than contemplative mysticism. Where 
he is wrong is in thinking that there can be any purely 
contemplative mysticism. If it is truly mysticism, if 
there is a real effort to realize the spiritual life, then it 
cannot stop at the contemplative stage. Bergson has 
shown in his book very inadequate uncerstanding of 
Indian mysticism. If he had understood it better, he 
would have realised that contemplative mysticism, if it 
is sufficiently deep, is bound to develop into the active '' 
type of mysticism. The example of Indian mysticism 
which he himself has given namely, that of Buddhism, 
sufficiently clearly proves this. Itis a travesty of 
truth to say, as Bergson does, that Buddhism 
represents a purely contemplative type of inysticism. 
Undoubtedly it stresses contemplation as a means 
to spiritual realisation, but it does not rest there. If 
the object of the Buddha had been merely to obtain 
individual salvation through contemplation, he wuuld 
not have been called Paramakarunika, the Supremely 
Compassionate, he would not have said, “Not untu 
every human being attains Nirvana, I can enter into 
Nirvana myself.’ 

Nevertheless this distinction of Bergson’s between 
contemplative and active mysticism serves as a warn- 
ing. It is a challenge to those who believe in indi- 
vidual salvation through contemplation. The same 
warning and the same challenge were made by the 
Isopanishad and the Bhagavadgita. There is no 
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gainsaying the fact that such a warning mankind 
needed in the past ; it needs it in the present and will 
need it in the future also. In fact, it will need it so 
long as men’s minds are obsessed by the idea that the 
only thing needful is individual salvation, and that the 
only way to it is through contemplation. 


Tagore mentions in his Religion of Man that a 
also at one time thought that the only thing that was 
needed for spiritual realization was contemplation. 
But a time came in his life when he felt the inadequacy 
of this view, and it was then that he founded his school 
{which later grew to the Visva-Bharati University) 
at Santiniketan. It was perhaps at this time that he 
wrote those famous lines in the Naivedya : 


dunqaraa af @ sat aa 
HSS GIANTS ACTASAT 


“Salvation through renunciation, that is not mine. 
I shall get the blissful taste of it in the midst of innu- 
merable bonds’. Even before this, in some ot the 
poems in his Sonar Tari (Golden Boat) he had expressed 
his dissatisfaction with the method of obtaining salva- 
tion by complete renunciation of the active life. In 
one of these poems (Mukti) he expressed this very 
tersely : 


fasa aff ad ara wifea atfza 
aria Gar ae? Ta afe-ararhaa ? 
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“How can I sit alone in my samadhi of salvation, if 
the universe passes by, weeping 2?’ 


As years rolled on, this consciousness grew more 
and more definite, and the poet wanted to give concrete 
shape to his idea of realizing the Divine through work 
and service. How he did so is nothing else than the 
history of the Visva-Bharati University from its humble 
beginnings to its present position as a great internation- 
al centre of culture. Throughout this active life of his 
he has tried to unite the twin spirits of the Hast and the 
West, the Mary and the Martha as he calls them. 
And the best way in which he thought this could be 
done was to revive the old fapovana ideal of our 
country, where contemplation and work joined hands 
in order to produce the true type of man. He is very 
careful to explain that the tapovana ideal is verv 
different from the ascetic ideal. ‘““Those who are fami- 
liar with Sanskrit literature’’, he explains in his Relsgion 
of Man (p. 167), ‘will know that this (the tapovane) 
was not a colony of people with a primitive culture and 
mind. They were seekers after truth, for the sake of 
which they lived in an atmosphere of purity but not 
of Puritanism, of the simple life but not the life of self- 
mortification. They never advocated celibacy and 
had constant inter-communication with other people 
who lived the life of worldly interest”. The poet’s 
idea was to establish such a tapovana in the twentieth 
century, and he did succeed in establishing it, thanks 
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to his tremendous dynamism and complete dedication 
of himself to this noble cause. 


Tagore’s Internationalism 


Just as the tapovana is a concrete embodiment 
of one of the aspects of human personality, its union 
of the two apparently conflicting ideas, namely, those ° 
of contemplation and action, so internationalism 
is another of the aspects of personality, 
namely, its integrality with the whole universe. 
Internationalism is the first step towards this inte- 
grality. Man must feel his solidarity with man before 
he can realize his solidarity with the whole universe. 
It is a great step forward towards the realization of the 
ideal of complete integrality. 


It is undoubtedly a great leap from the ideal of 
nationalism to which the world is still clinging, in spite 
of the fact that the present World War -has shown the 
disastrous possibilities that are inherent in it. Berg- 
son was perfectly right when he said that there was no 
passage from nationalism to intesnationaism. The 
world has grasped the ideal of nationalism (alas, only 
too firmly) for centuries and centuries, yet the day 
seems to be still far away when it will be in a position to 
march to the higher ideal of internationalism. Perhaps 
mankind will have to go through many more severe 
ordeals before it will learn tu appreciate truly the value 
of internationalism. 
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But mankind must take this Jeap from nationalism 
to internationalism if it is to be saved. And saved it 
will be and saved it shall be. Its destiny is not to re- 
main for ever in its present hopeless confusion of clash- 
- Ing national interests, of warring ideas and ideals. It is 
bound to rise to a condition where this confusion, this 
conflict will become a thing of the past. 


So far man has advanced from the standpoint of 
individualism to that of nationalism. And all his 
achievements, scientific, cultural, etc, have been due 
to this. But these achievements, great as they are, 
will pale into insignificance when he takes the next 
great step forward, which is to pass from nationalism 
to internationalism. 


Of all men of the present century, Tagore perhaps 
worked hardest for bringing about this vital change. 
And he did it not in the big, but rather in the small. 
And it was well that he did so, for there is no doubt 
that the world is not yet in a mood to accept whole- 
heartedly the ideal of internationalism. The League 
of Nations and other similar attempts to settle big 
issues by the principle of internationalism have all 
been failures. Nikolai von Hartmann says that a man 
who is very much in advance of his times cannot get 
a hearing. ‘“‘Who lives before his time is dead in his 
time” (Hartmann : Ethics, Vol, I, P. 92). And why ? 
The reason is thus stated by him : “His idea lacks 
neither life nor force. But it has both only in him, 
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not in the crowd. There is no echo from the human 
heart because the idea has not arisen from it. Its 
time may come, but its revealer will not see it.” This 
is true not only of men but also of ideas. Ideas which 
are very much in advance of the current ideas of an age 
have very little chance of being accepted. They have 
therefore to be moderated and modulated to suit the 
understanding and temperament of the age. 


Herein lay the genius of Tagore. He found that 
the only way in which the ideal of internationalism 
could be introduced in the present most unreceptive 
and unresponsive world was to introduce it in spheres 
where there was a comparatively small clash of interests. 
And therefore he founded an international centre of 
culture, where people from all parts of the world 
could meet and exchange their ideas. The motto of 
this centre : “Wy fara nastartteq” (‘where the whole 
world dwells under one roof’) : clearly indicated its 
object. If only people from different parts of the world 
could be made to live in one centre, there would 
gradually spread from that centre ideas which would 
slowly but surely lead to the desired transformation of 
the outlook of the world from nationalism to inter- 
nationalism. And he did succeed wonderfully, though 
it must be said that even for this small dose of inter- 
nationalism, which was all that Tagore wanted to in- 
troduce, the world was not wholly prepared, and that 
consequently he did not obtain that amount of support 
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for his idea to which he was entitled. But as years 
roll on, the value of his international centre of culture 
will be more and more appreciated and more support 
will come for the great cause to which he devoted the 
best part of ,his life. 


Tagore’s attitude towards Science and Modernism 


I come now to a question where there is a great deal 
of divergence of opinion. This is the question of 
Tagore’s attitude towards Science and Modernism. 
On the one hand, there are people who assert emphati- 
cally that Tagore wax a man with the most modern 
outlook ; in fact, he might be said to be ultra-modern. 
On the other hand, there is the view equally strongly 
maintained, that Tagore was one of the severest critics 
that ever lived of Science and all forms of modernism. 
This reminds me of the old story told in the Jatakas 
and which Sri Ramakrishna Paramahansa was very 
fond of narrating—the story of four blind men and an 
elephant. Four blind men went out to see an elephant. 
One touched the leg of the elephant and said, “‘The 
elephant is like a pillar’. The second touched the 
trunk and said, “The elephant is like a thick club’. 
The third touched the belly and said, “The elephant 
is like a big jar’. The fourth touched the ears and said, 
“The elephant is like a big winnowing basket’”’. It 
is exactly the same here also. Tagore’s was a multiple 
personality. Some people saw one aspect of it and 
declared that he was ultra-modern. Others saw other 
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aspects and equally strongly affirmed that he was a 
great critic of the present civilization. The truth is 
that these were only different aspects of his many-sided 
genius. He undoubtedly had great love for science, 
but he equally clearly realized the defects of a purely 
scientific civilization, and consequently he was a severe 
critic of the modern age. He took up the cudgels on 
behalf of science against soma of the leaders of his 
country. I have dealt very fully with this aspect of 
his life in an article which I contributed to the “‘Calcutta 
Review”’ several years ago (Vide my article The Message 
of Rabindranath, ‘Calcutta Review’’, December 1921), 
and I cannot do better than quote what I wrote there. 
I said in that article : “It is against this division into 
water-tight compartments that Rabindranath has 
fought and is still fighting with all the energy he can 
command. For this reason he cannot march with those 
ardent patriots who would avoid everything Western. 
There is no meaning, says Rabindranath, in refusing 
to profit by the results of Modern Science on the ground 
that itis Western. For Science is the common property 
of the whole human race and is no more Western than 
it is Kastern. Moreover, to shut ourselves out from 
the ight which Science sheds will be to imitate the folly 
of the Tibetan monks who spend their whole lives in 
dark cells, completely shut out from the world. The 
inevitable result of such a folly will be to cripple our 
manhood, to make us Jess efficient than before for 
the struggle for existence. For if all the other nations 
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of the world take the fullest advantage of the progress 
of Science, we shall simply be crushed out of existence 
if we refuse to take her help.” 

But although Tagore very fully appreciated the 
great service which Science had rendered and was still 
rendering to the cause of culture. he was not blind to 
the very serious defects which had crept into our modern 
civilization as a result of the great progress of Science. 
Paradoxical as it may sound, it was out of love for 
Science that Tagore made a protest against some of 
the features of the modern scientific age. For Science 
is really nothing but a disinterested pursuit of truth. 
Science, therefore, so far 1s itis true to itsideal, can never 
be an enemy of culture. But it is the manner in which 
the results of Science have been employed by man which 
is really open to objection. This objection is as much 
an objection from the side of Science as it is from that 
of religion and culture. It seems therefore very strange 
that some philosophers should have held Science 
responsible for the present War and the terrible 
destruction it has caused and should have suggested 
that the only way in which the world can be saved is 
to cry halt to Science. Nothing can be more foolish 
than this suggestion. For the havoc caused by the 
present war it is absurd to hold Science responsible. 
It is because the great achievements of Science have 
been deliberately and systematically employed in the 
interests of the narrow and selfish ends of unscrupulous 
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people whose minds are full of hatred and jealousy 
of other nations and who can never look at anything 
from the standpoint of humanity, that the abuses which 
are only too obvious have occurred. But it is prepos- 
terous to blame Science for this. Science, in fact, 
is ethically neutral : it is neither moral nur immoral. 
It is absurd to expect it to give up its neutrality and 
join the forces that are ranged on the side of morality. 
Science cannot do this without committing suicide. 
But it is for us, especially for our leaders and statesmen, 
to find ways and means of ensuring that the resylts of 
Science are not abused in the way they have been abused 
in the present age. When Tagore bitterly criticised 
the present industrial civilization, an offshoot of the 
growth of Science, in his Waterfall as well as in his 
Red Oleanders, he did not suggest that all scientists 
should be asked to clear out, bag and baggage, but he 
addressed his protest to us, men and women of the 
twentieth century, who had employed the results of 
Science in a manner which led not to the advancement 
of humanity, but rather to its dstruction. The protest 
he made was a protest on behalf of humanity against 
the evils of industrial civilization, but it was made to 
us, guardians of humanity, custodians of its honour 
and dignity. 


As for modernism, if by that word is meant enthusia- 
sm for all that is really good and great in the scientific 
and eultural achievements of the modern age, Tagore 
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was undoubtedly a modernist. But equally so would 
have been Yajnavalkya or Sanatkumara or Ajutasatru 
or any of the other great Brahmarshis and Rajarshis 
whose names figure so prominently in the Upanishads, 
if they had been alive to-day. 1 would therefore say— 
although it might seem paradoxical—it was because 
Tagore was true to the ancient spirit of our country 
that he was a modernist. For the true Arya spirit 
is one which will always pick out truth wherever it: is 
found, like the swan in the old adage which always 
picks out milk from water. It can therefore never 
have any prejudice against things modern - rather it 
would welcome and embrace them if they were found to 
contain truth. Tagore was a modernist in this sense. 
He would welcome truth wherever it was found. He 
would welcome it with an enthusiasm which only he 
could show. He would even do pioneer work to get 
it accepted by the world and to remould and refashion 
human society in the light of it. For it was his firm 
eonviction that human society could only be improved 
if the whole body of truth that mankind had acquired 
through centuries of toil and suffering could be placed 
at its disposal, and he had therefore no patience with 
those who wanted to shut out any truth from mankind. 


But he was not a modernist in the sense that he 
would welcome anything modern simply because it was 
modern. And he hated that kind of modernism which 
consisted in showing contempt for the past and for 
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the hoary traditions upon which the cultural life of a 
nation was based. To such misguided champions of 
modernism he would say that no nation could be great 
which had no respect for its past. 
Tayore’s philosophy of death 

It has become a commonplace of, Tagorean criti- 
cism these days to speak of Tagore as a philosopher 
of life. There is no doubt, as I have already shown, 
that Tagore wanted to emphasize the urge of life as 
giving the keynote to the spiritual element in the 
universe. But what is forgotten in this enthusiasm 
for Tagore’s philosophy of life is that if he was a philo- 
sopher of life, he was equally a philosopher of death. 
In fact, he could not have a philosophy of life if he had 
not at the same time a philosophy of death. 


We are reminded here of the story of Naciketas, 
the soul-mad boy. as we may call him, whose one and 
only desire was to have knowledge of the Soul ? How 
did Naciketas, however, approach the problem of the 
Soul ? Not through life, as we moderns feel inclined 
to do, but through death. His fundamental question : 

“aq tafafateeamqa | sedated aR” 
(‘Whether it is true, as some say. that there is existence 
after death or, as others say, there is no existence after 
death’) shows clearly that for him the 
gateway to the knowledge of the Soul is the knowledge 
of death. Unless the mystery of death is solved, 
there is no possibility of knowing the Soul. 
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For Tagore also death holds the key to the mystery 
of life. For him it is nothing but the birth-pang of a 
new hfe. It is the necessary condition for a new birth— 
a birth in God. That is to say, in order that we 
may be reborn in God, it is necessary that we should 
die. As he put it in his sermon on Death (Santiniketan, 
Sixth Series), “once we have to die completely ; only 
then can we be reborn in God. We have to die wholly 
and completely’. Further elucidating this idea, he 
said, “J have to know this very clearly that the life 
I had before death is finished. I am not the same 
man—lI have lost whatever I had. 1 am dead, so far 
as my wealth, my fame, my comfort are concerned. 
I am only living in God. I am born in his lap, like a 
new-born child, naked and utterly helpless. He is 
my sole support. I have now to begin afresh this new 
life as His child—-I must have no attachment to any- 
thing. Before this rebirth there is this pain of death. 
I have to give up one by one and little by little all those 
things which I looked upon as unquestionably the 
highest and the most true—I have indeed to die in 
respect of all these. Come, death, come, messenger 
of immortality ” (bid). 


But what death demonstrates violently and 
catastrophically, life also demonstrates, albeit gently 
and imperceptibly. In life also there is continuous 
death—death of all things that are discarded, of all 
views and opinions that are rejected. Life, therefore, 
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is a perpetual series of deaths. How can we escape 
this ? Only by holding fast to that which is the death 
of all these deaths, that is, by clinging to that which 
death cannot touch. Tagore has beautifully expressed 
this idea in his sermon on Prayer (Santiniketan, Firat- 
Series). This sermon is an interpretation of the famous 
saying of Maitreyi : “Garg atqar wy fare’ 8a gata” 
“‘What shall [ do with that which does not give me 
immortality ?’ What did Maitreyi mean by this ? 
“‘What she meant’, the poet pointed out in this sermon, 
“was this ; In this life we are constantly passing from one 
thing to another-~-we can never rest anywhere. The 
objects of my mind move away, and with them my mind 
also moves away. When I give up that to which my 
mind clings, there is death of me in respect of that thing. 
In this way I am constantly passing from one death 
to another—this series of deaths is endless. Yet 
my mind wants something from which it need not move 
away, sumething, by obtaining which, it may be in 
& position to say, ‘] do not want anythig more’, and 
where the question of parting will not arise at all. It 
is only then that we can escape death altogether. 
Is there any huian being, are there any material goods, 
in respect of which we can say that we have got that 
which can support us all through life, that we require 
nothing else ?...... Where dé we get a taste of this 
deathless in death? Where there is love. It is in this 
love that we get a taste of the infinite. Itis love which 
casting the shadow of the infinite over the finite keeps 
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Jive old young and does not admit death at all. When 
we realize the Supreme Reality beyond death by seeing © 
this love in the midst of the divers things of this world, 
and when we thus understand that this love is the true 
nature of that Reality—-when we thus discover that 
the true aspiration of our soul is the aspiration after 
a complete realization of this love- then we can easily 
discard all these material goods and say ‘are’ aarar 
QT fate’ aa ata” (“What shall I do with that 


which does not give me immortality ?’’). 


It is clear therefore that for Tagore death is a total 
and complete death of all that we possess in this life— 
our desires and passions, our wealth, name, fame, etc. 
We must not think of carrying any of these things over 
with us to the other world. We must close our 
account completely and begin a fresh life in the next 
world. There is no continuity of this life with the next 
except through the eternal element in life which, as 
we have just seen, is for Tagore love. There is na 
continuity through work, or desires or feelings, or any 
of the things which we prize so highly in our daily lives. 
The Kantian argument for immortality, therefore, 
based on the ground that as one life is not enough for 
achieving virtue, there must be another after death 
where the unfinished work of this life could be continued 
and brought to completion, would leave him absolutely 
cold. He did not believe at all that. the work of this 
life could be continued m the next. He made this 
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very clear in his .poem AQT qv’ (‘After death’). He - 
raised here the question whether the unfinished work 
of this life could be completed in the life after death : 


He who is. here incomplete broken into pieces 
Shattered, deformed 
Is there any completion of him 
Either in life or in death ? 
‘Phat which was in this life false, meaningless 
Torn, scattered 
Has death completed it and made it full of mean- 
ing! His answer was not encouraging. There was no 
chance of completing this life’s unfinished work in 
the life hereafter. The poet therefore prayed to God 
that all our balances in this life might be wiped off, so 
that we might begin the next life with a clean slate : 


aq aH eH ay, aauaaqea 
wate arent 
aa aha as aa te ant aq sara 
qe ele or | 
‘Let all dispute come to an end, all attachment, all 
hatred, 


All trouble. 
Say’Peace’, say ‘Peace’, let all fatigue 
Burn itself out with the body’. 


This is the reason why Tagore was himself very 
anxious to finish his work in this life before his call 
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came. His whole life was, in fact, a long preparation 
for meeting death. Many, inany years before his 
death he wrote : 


I know my days will end—ah ! yes. I know, 
One day at eventide the pallid sun 

Will sadly smile, and look upon my face 
Its last long farewell look, £ know, I know. 


Beside yon leafy lane the flute will sound 

And on the river’s bank the cows will graze, 

And children in the homestead-yard will play, 

And birds will sing. Still, still the days will end. 
My days will end, I know. 


Before I go, 1 pray thee, tell me why | 

This verdant earth with eyes upturned to heaven, 
Did call to me ; and why the silent night 

Did speak to me the language of the stars ; 

And why the light of day sent through mv being 
Such waves of warm delight—ah ! tell me whv 


When this my earthly course shall be complete. 
May my song finish on its destined beat 

And may I fill my basket with the fruit 

And flowers of all the seasons of the vear 

Oh ! may I see thy face by this life’s light, 

And throw my garland round thy neck, beloved ! 


Why, it may be asked, was this long preparation for 
death ? Why could he not reconcile himself to the 
idea of dropping down suddenly like an unripe fruit 
violently thrown down by a gust of wind 7? The 
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reason is given in the last stanza of this poem. He 
wanted to finish his work before the call came. One 
chapter of his existence must be finished before another 
could begin. He did not believe, as we have seen, 
in the persistence after death of the same work and the 
same desires and passions ‘which one had in this life. 
He wanted to finish all his accounts, get an ‘all clear’ 
certificate from his Maker. before he plunged into a 
new sphere of existence. 


He did not want the continuance of any ephemeral 
thing of this life. He did not want any reward, any 
recognition for his work in this life. This he made 
very clear in Poem No. 3 of ‘‘Patraputa’’, where. 
addressing Mother Earth, he said :’'l shall not come to 
thee with any claim for immortality’. Only, in one 
poem of this book (Poem No. 13) did he show some 
anxiety for the fate of his life’s work after his death. 
But this was quite excusable, for after all, the poet 
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Does this view of death lead to pessimism ? 
Certainly not. It is rather the otber view, which looks 
upon it as the continuation of this life, which has this 
effect. For the imperfections of this life are too ob- 
vious and the persistence of these after death is perhaps 
the most dreary prospect imaginable. Infinitely more 
cheering than the prospect of such persistence is the 
other prospect held out by our poet, that of rebirth in 
God. 


THE POLITICAL THOUGHT OF 
RABINDRANATH 


BY 


SACHIN SEN, M.A, Ph D. 


The political thought of Rabindranath Tagore is 
little known, Jess understood in our country. The 
chief reason is that Tagore is not a politician in its 
technical and professional sense ; he is a_ political 
thinker. As a poet of patriotism, a prophet of nationa- 
lism, and a lover of humanity. he is widely known. 
-But his political thought has not attracted deserving 
attention because he could not and did not found any 
particular political school or a political party for 
seizure of power or for the pooling of national] energies 
in furtherance of an agitational programme. Tagore 
has moved on and on ; he has never stopped in the 
iaterests of a particular cult. nor did he propose to set 
up a school of his own in vindication of his doctrines. 
He has administered rebukes ; he has hurled  criti- 
cisms ; he has propounded his philosophy of practical 
humanism based on the rock of inter dependence of 
the world ; he has set up life-giving ideals before his 
countrymen ; he has propagated nationalism in the 
context of internationalism. But his dvnamic philo- 
sophv has not allowed him to know rest and to found 
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political parties on the basis of accepted canons of 
statecraft and diplomacy. Tagore left his impress in 
the field of thought ; he did not seek to prescribe short- 
«wuts to the success of political manoeuvres. 


Truth requires it to be stated that Tagore has 
definite political speculations which are rich, multi- 
coloured, systematised and unconventional, and they 
call for serious attention in the perspective of world- 
thought. He has made constructive contributions to 
our political thought, although we happen to ignore 
them. It is not an easy task to analyse and investi- 
gate the political thought of Tagore—the more so when 
Tagore’s literature is vast and many-sided. The pro- 
fundity of his thought often defies analysis : the broad 
canvas of his writings increases manifold the responsi- 
bilities of investigating his political philosophy. But 
unless the fundamentals of his thought are clearly 
grasped, the readcr is bound to lose his way in the 
maze of his analytical writings. There is unity in his 
thought, however multi-coloured it may look ; he is 
ever-changing without being contradictory. He holds 
fast to the doctrine of movement ; he steps forward 
and grows without losing continuity. Hence, his 
approach is living, moving, and progressive. 

G:oethe truly described the role of the Poet in the 
realm of polities when he said that ‘‘the poet as a man 
and a citizen will love his native land, but the native 
land of his genius lies in the world of goodness, greatness 
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and beauty, a country without frontiers or boundaries, 
ready for him to seize and shape wherever he finds it. 
His gaze is like the eagle’s, poised far above the lands, 
pouncing on the hare whether it cowers in Saxony or 
in Prussia.’?’ What better could Tagore do all his life 
than ‘“‘to try to combat pernicious prejudice, open the 
narrow heart and enlighten the spirit of his people, 
purifying their taste and ennobling their thought ?” 
What better service could he render than to leave his 
political teachings in the armoury of his countrymen 
without joining or founding a Party? Tagore believed 
that men were united by principles but divided by 
opinions ; he was concerned with principles. It is 
not true that Tagore exhausted himself like the irres- 
ponsible butterfly in translating all the festive colours 
of creation in the vibration of his verses ; he imprisoned 
himself in the interminable coil of duty to the country 
and service to humnaity. 


To understand and appreciate the political teachings 
of Tagore it is necessary to know that there were two 
competing and conflicting ideological currents in Bengal 
in the nineteenth century. Raja Rammohan Roy 
initiated an era of liberalism and proclaimed that life 
was a continual process of synthesis. There was. 
another conservative current losing its wav in the 
stagnant pool of orthodox Hinduism. ‘Tagore was 
the lineal descendant of Raja Rammohan in the 
fundamental approach to the problems of the age. 
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The impetuous onrush on Western civilisation flooded 
Bengal in the nineteenth century; the rule of Bengal by 
a commercial corporation like the East India Company 
even in the eighteenth century was, in fact, a rule by 
the British Parliament, and it was thoroughly consoli- 
dated by Bengal’s men and money. Notwithstanding 
the suicidal effects of foreign rule, foreign culture, 
and foreign enterprise, Tagore did and could carve 
out his own path through a continual process of syn- 
thesis. He, therefore, stood for the vindication of man; 
the hindrances thereto were to be eradicated. The 
profiteer’s bushel, the foreign exploitation, the soul- 
less character of the British administration, the vulgari- 
sation of man’s higher nature, aggressive national- 
ism in scorn of the welfare of fellow-creatures, the blind 
und insensate patriotism choking the springs of human 
civilisation—all these which hide the light of truth 
were severely criticised by Rabindranath. His political 
ideals were influenced by the principles of humanism. 
Tagore was not a professional politician, but he had 
been undoubtedly the effective political force in fashion- 
ing modern India. He wanted freedom for his country 
men from fear, shaped by their own distorted dreams ; 
freedom from the burden of ages which ‘“‘blind their 
eyes to the beckoning call of future’; freedom from the 
insult of dwelling in doll’s world ‘‘where movements 
are started through brainless wires”; and freedom 
from the anarchy of a destiny ‘‘whose sails are weakly 
yieided to blind uncertain’ winds’. 
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With the British conquest dated an era of foreign 
rule, not by an alien ruler but by an alien nation. 
India began to be exploited for the first time by a. 
foreign nation in the interests of a foreign nation. 
She could supply the needs and satisfy the greed of 
rulers and invaders, but it was impossible to protect 
herself from decay now that there was organised ex- 
ploitation by an organised nation for the satisfaction 
of the needs of a distant foreign nation. This exhaus- 
ted India and made her prostrate ; this accélerated 
the break-up of her social ideals, helped the growth 
of new classes in Indian society forming the link in the 
chain of British exploitation. and introduced ‘‘the 
politics of begging’. It was in this background that 
Tagore’s political ideals took form and shape. 


Being a subject nation, we generally exhaust our- 
selves in condemnation of foreign rule, and those who 
are loud in such cendemnation receive the loudest 
applause. In the ultimate analysis. our political move- 
ment is an invitation to favours from our foreign rulers. 
Tagore admited that he had no enthusiasm for such 
political movement. He had faith in the dignity of 
human relationship, so he disdained the insolence of 
might ; he knew that the mission of civilisation was to 
bring unity among people and establish peace and 
harmony, so he rejected the poisonous fumes of greed 
and hatred corroding the spirit of Man. Tagore was 
not an anarchist, but an indivédualist who believed that 
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the function of the State was to maintain the condi- 
tions necessary to the best life, and that the function 
of society was to promote the good life and to help 
the expression ot those moral and spiritual aspirations 
of man which belong to his higher nature. Ag an indi- 
vidualist, he refused to ‘associate truth and justice 
and right automatically with the possession of physical 
power’. People who will remain passive recipients of 
orders to whose moral quality they are indifferent will 
cease to be moral beings, as he sincerely believed that 
to abdicate the duty of moral judgnient was to sel] 
oneself into slavery and to be incapable of creative 
achievement. But he had profound faith in social co- 
operation and was not indifferent to limiting one’s ag- 
gressiveness in avoiding collisions with fellow-creatures. 
Tagore’s political ideals sprang from this idealist theory 
of the State and dynamic view of social ‘co-operation 
owing obedience not to any specific organ of coercion 
but to the moral instincts of Man. The history of 
humanity, it can be shown, is a protest against the doc- 
trine that justice is the will of the 
moral obligation is less compelling b 
in failure. 


stronger and that 
ecause it may end 


For Hegel the State is the realisation of mora] 
principles and concrete freedom ; it is the condition of 
social life. For Marx the State is the product of social 


life ; it exists to resolve class conflicts. For Tagore 


the State functions as a subsidiary organisation to keep 
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law and order, as society is the living organism to har 
monise antagonisms and divisions. With Tagore 
society is prior to the State. 


It is true that Tagore did not accept the basic thesis 
of Marx that all history is the history of class struggles, 
but he believed that history was a progressive realisa- 
tion of the ‘‘universal’”’ in man. Man has two entities 
‘—the self and the universal. It is not the submerging 
of the “self” in the ‘universal’? that is aimed at ; 
the best realisation is the harmonising of the two 
entities in the interests of social stability and security. 
Naturally, Tagore did not stand for the repression of 
individuality, but he was alive to the necessity of syn- 
thesizing one’s interests with those of others. His 
constructive humanism laid stress on man asa real 
and living thing, and corporate social consciousness 
was the basis of his philosophy. 


Men need one another to live in society ; the inter- 
dependence of human beings heightens the need for 
collaboration, rather than the conflict. It narrows 
down the claim of the egoistic individual ; it calls for 
living socia] consciousness in the supreme task of 
class collaboration. Tagore, along with Hegel, was a 
believer in class collaboration ; both of them depreca- 
ted the doctrine of class conflict as a solvent of social! 
antagonisms and divisions. There is no denying the 
fact that each looks to himself, each class runs after its 
own mirage ; each community chases its own interests. 
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.The supreme task is to make him look inwardly to feel, 

serve and act for others. Tagore intensely believes 
that conflicts of interests are resolvable, and it is not 
mere sentimentality that social tis can be made strong 
enough to awaken the ‘‘universal’’ in man and to 
weaken the ‘‘ego”’ in the individual. If man is taken 
to be a bundle of nothing but crude self-interest, which 
Tagore never concedes, conflicts can then be taken 
beyond the pale of settlement on the basis of the acquisi- 
tive order of society. Hence, Tagore’s social theory 
seeks to bring human beings to self-consciousness— 
not to class-consciousness. Social needs are at once 
subjective and objective, and accordingly social be- 
haviourism should not deny the ‘‘self'* and the 
‘“‘aniversal’’ in Man. 


Dialectic is stated to be the algebra of revolution. If 
dialectic “is nothing more than the science of universal 
Jaws of motion and evolution in nature, human society 
and thought’’, Tagore’s approach is indeed revolution- 
ary. Life is not a formal logic ; it unfolds itself in the 
process of time through various manifestations ; it has 
no end, no finality, no deadening block; it rolls on and 
on, and carries on ceaseless existence. Similar is the case 
with nature, society and human thought. Tagore 
proclaims that nature expresses itself through various 
forms, and the so-called decay is simply a stage for new 
forms. Accordingly, nothing was extinct to him, 
as it was simply a change over from one form to the 


5 
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other. Nature, life, ihought, all is in an endless 
process of continuity ; it changes and takes different 
forms, as reality is conceived as dynamic. This is more 
in tune with Hegel’s dialectic, as the whale evolution 
was on the plane of Ideg ; it had no touch of Marx's 
dialectical materialism, as with Tagore ideas are prior 
to things. The underlying forces of history, with Tagore. 
are ideas and ideals and not the powers of production. 
True that man is a food-seeking apparatus, but his 
‘realisation comes from self-knowledge. Here his self 
is not the ego but the “divine’’ in man. There is no 
metaphysics in it; it is the bed-rock principle on which 
Tagore takes his stand and proclaims that human beings 
are sons of the [mmortal One and that “know thvself”’ 
is the summum bonum of his existence. 


Tagore has taken man as the most real thing ; he 
has accepted the earth with its tears and sorrows as 
the vale to live in with gladness : he has postulated that 
the treasures of divine life can be realised in this earth. 
In fine, he has never scorned this earthly abode in quest 
of any other heaven, as he feels the embrace of delight in, 
the bonds of the earth and regards service to humanity 
as the end of one’s existence. His philosophy did not 
land him in the abyss of theological abstractions ; his 
religion was service and sacrifice for the realisation of 
the ideals of Man. Humanity helieves in ‘a funda- 
mental moral structure of societv’. and Tagore ha< 
laboured hard for the maintenance of its morality. 
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‘Tagore is never weary of repeating that “patriotism 
which claims the right to bring to the altar of its country 
the sacrifice of other people’s rights and happiness will 
endanger rather than strengthen the foundation of any 
great civilisation.” Accordingly, he deprecated the 
rapacious Imperialism which some of the Nations of 
Europe were cultivating ; he discarded the phase of 

» scientific savagery which victimised Western humanity | 
and led their helpless masses to a moral cannibalism ; 
he repudiated the doctrine of ‘‘Asia for Asia” as “an 
instrument of political blackmail which had all the 
virtues of the lesser Europe and nothing of the larger 
humanity’ which made people one ‘‘across the barriers 
of political labels and divisions.’’ This was sneered at 
hy Poet Yone Noguchi as the “‘quiescence of a spiritual 
vagabond.” ‘Tagore has ridiculed the malignant as- 
pect of the West, but the spirit of fight which 1s repre- 
sented by the West belongs to the genius of | life. 
Tagore has, therefore. not concealed his rejoice that in 
the West “life’s instrument is being turned in all its 

' different chords, owing to the great fact that the West 
has a triupmhant pleasure in its struggle of contest 
with obstacles.” 


The Fascist notion of the Corporative State, as is 
given out as a strain of Hegelianism, is definitely dis- 
carded by Tagore in his anti-state attitude, proclaimed 
in his “Swadeshi-Samaj” and other political writings. 
Societies are prior to the State. -Moreover, in the march 
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of India’s history, it is society which was left with the 
task of resolving conflicts. In fact, Indian society 
had an abundant measure of mobility to adjust di- 
fferences and to accommodate different classes, commu- 
nities and races without any aid of and reference to the 
State. India’s social and religious institutions were 
adapted to the task of accommodation, and in meek 
adoration and with resolute determination Indians 
resolved all the problems on the plane of social cons- 
clousness without generating the disruptive forces 
of class consciousness. This social consciousness was 
born of the subordination of the self and the vindica- 
tion of the ‘‘universal’’ in man The emphasis on social 
instincts and social cohesiveness as the limitation of 
the egoistic individual is a corollary to Tagore’s basic 
philosophy that man seeks fulfilment and realisation 
in his service to others and that progress is the develop- 
ment of harmony and symmetry in man’s activities. 
Disharmony and separateness are the cankers of social 
life, and accents of conflict should not mar human 
relationships. For Tagore, “freedom in the mere 
sense of independence has no content, and therefore, 
no meaning. Perfect freedom liesin the perfect har- 
mony of relationship which we realise in this world— 
not through our response to it in knowing. but in being. 
The further world of freedom awaits us there where we 
reach truth, not through feeling it by our senses, or 
knowing it by reason, but through the union of perfect 
sympathy.’ Tagore’s ambition had all along been to 
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feel “natural with nature and human with human 
society”, and without the context of humanity and 
universalitv Tagore was “like the torn-away line of 
4 verse, always in a state of suspense.”’ 


From the beginning of history the mission of India 
has been like that of a hostess “‘who has to provide pro- 
per accommodation for numerous guests’. India has 
been a mould inte which different potters have poured 
their clay. Towards the realisation of the unity of man 
India has worked. Ii the West, as put by Tagore, 
“national machinery of commerce and politics turns 
out neatly cornpressed bales of humanity”? which have 
their use and market value, but they are “bound in 
iron hoops, labelled and separated off with scientific 
core and precision.”’ India tried to live peacefully and 
think deeply. “‘the India devoid of all politics, the India 
of no nations.” The India of no nations was for the 
first time confronted with the nation of the West 
through the advent of British rule in India. To put 
it in the language of Tagore. ‘‘this time we had to deal, 
not with kings, not with human races, but a nation—we, 
who are no nation ourselves.” This unfolds the true 
character of British rule, and Tagore used the word 
\*‘Nation” in the sense of the organisation of politics 
and commierce for a mechanical purpose which saps the 
fharmony of higher social life. This government by the 
Nation—‘‘the Nation which is the organised self-in- 
terest of a whole people’’—is “least humgn and least 
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spiritual.” ‘‘It is like a hydraulic press, whose pressure 
is impersonal, and on that aecount completely 
effective.” 


Tagore drew a sharp distinction between the spirit 
of the West and the Nation of the West. The inquiring 
intellect, the creative virtues of science, the upholding 
of the dignity of human relationship, the mobility of 
mind, the chase for an ideal,—all this, as represented by 
the spirit of the West, overpowered Tagore, But he 
felt that “‘the Western Nation acts like a dam to check 
the free flow of Western civilisation into the country 
of the No-Nation’’. As a lover of internationalism, 
it delights him most when ‘‘the streams of ideals that 
flow from the East and froin the West mingle their 
murmur in some profound harmony of meaning”, 
as ‘‘the best in the world have their fundamental agree- 
ment”’ and “‘it is their function to unite’. 


Tagore had indomitable faith in Man, but he lost 
faith in the creative aspect of British rule. Mere 
4administration is unproductive ; the Nation mutilates 
humanity and dehumanises the whole system. Tagore 
left a doleful account of British rule in India in his 
message on completing his eighty years. He was rent. 
at the sight of the dire poverty of the Indian masses, 
and he realised that “‘perhaps in no other modern State 
was there such hopeless dearth of the most eleinentary 
needs of existence.” Tagore was most unhappy that 
“India, smothered under the dead weight of British 
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ladministration, lay static in her utter helplessness.” 
To quote his message, ‘‘in India the misfortune of being 
governed by a foreign race is dajly brought home to 
us not only in the callous neglect of such minimum 
necessities of life as adequate provision for food, cloth- 
ing, educationa] and medical provision for the people 
but in an even unhappier form in the way the people 
have been divided among themselves...... The social 
fabric is being rent into shreds by unseemly outbursts 
of hooliganism daily growing in intensity right under 
the very aegis of law and order.”’ Tagore believed that 
the mission of civilisation was “‘to bring unity among 
_ people and establish peace and harmony”’, and he saw 
the crumbling ruins of a proud Western civilisation 
“strewn like a vast heap of futility’, as he was at one 
with the sages who proclaimed : “By unrighteousness 
man prospers, gains what appears desirable, conquers | 
enemies, but perishes at the root.” 


When Tagore preached the dangers of aggressive 
Nationalism of the West and proclaimed social co- 
operation through the regulation of the lower passions 
of greed and hatred, he was criticised as a colour- 
less internationalisg and an empty idealist who could 
earn applause but not adherents. His countrymen, 
drunk as they were with the political philosophies of 
the West, hesitated to accord support to his political 
teachings, and the Westerners, intoxicated with orga- 
nised power, failed likewise to appreciate the accent and 
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idiom of Tagore. It is extremely interesting to students 
of political thought that aggressive nationalism, 
founded on sovereign state-hood, is receiving strong 
criticism from the modern political thinkers of the West. 
It is now admitted that there are state servitudes— 
financial, judicial, administrative—which are not 
derogatory to statehood: Non-sovereign statehood 
does no violence to reality, and the conception of the 
world-community. the “‘civitas maxima’’, is not an 
idle and an empty dream. Political thinkers of to-day 
admit that nationalism breeds imperialism, and the 
attempt for the termination of the possibility of aggre- 
ssion in the future by any nation-state involves the 
abolition of sovereignty It is being increasingly 
felt that “‘the boundaries between nation-states cannot 
be permitted to interfere with the total well-being of 
the civitas maxima.’’ This modern approach to the 
world problems of discontent and war is, in a sense, 
in line with Tagore’s preaching in his “‘Nationalism’’. 


Tagore has all along disdained the politics of begging. 
The entreaty and anger which are alternately struggling 
to find expression in our political agitation are all 
geared to the wheel of petitioningsbefore our Govern- 
ment. We lament and bemoan, but do not propose 
to enrich ourselves and our country by service and 
sacrifice. We lose touch with the people when we 
protest against extraneous force : we live in our full- 
ness when we consecrate our service to the people. 


ao 
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The distress is to be removed by our own efferts—it 
can hardly be mitigated either by Providence or by 
Government. This attitude is a recognition of the 
principle that the days of distress are only at an end 
when we go out to meet people through service, other- 
wise remedial measures by Government will ereate 
now complications to frustrate the verv objective. 
Service is the vessel for the application of one’s prowess. 
If favours reach us without any application, they create 
new sores in our society... This was the basis of his 
crusade against the agitation of petitioning, and this 
prompted him to say: ‘“‘let us forget the Punjab 
affairs but never forget that we shall go on deserving 
such humihation over and over again until we set our 
house in order.” Tagore has told us, again and again, 
to mind not the waves of the sea but only the leaks in 
our vessels. In his’ analysis, the partition of Bengal 
made us look towards our own people, so it could be 
unsettled. Even if it were not unsettled, it could leave 
no sores if we could overcome all illusions and conse- 
crate ourselves to the service of our countrymen. 
To continue the existence as “the eternal rag-picker 
at the other people's dustbins” is the greatest shame of 
a country. In Tagore’s conception, the doctrine of 
natural rights took a different contour. In one of his 
political lectures in Bengali in 1313 (B.8S.) Tagore 
enunciated the doctrine of natural rights in the fo- 
liowing significant way : ‘No one can take away the 
blessed task of service to the country—it is God-given ; 
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self-rule is eterrially within our grasp. The British 
king may guard us by police force, may administer 
justice in coloured uniforms, may prove helpful or 
antagonistic as and when occasion arises, but he can 
hardly prejudice our natural and inherent right to serve 
and enrich our country through our work. If we do 
not take up the work, we lose the right. It is all to 
our shame if we lose the natural right of service and 
throw hlame on others for the non-discharge of our own 
duties. Jt is sad and unfortunate that while we our- 
selves refrain from service and sacrifice, we expect the 
mitigation of distress from those who do not feel the 
natural urge to love and serve but only to throw favours’ 
out of pity...... It is needless to state that 1 do not 
belong to those who run about on metalled highroads 
with petition or protest before Government and _ consi- 
der this to be the primary work ‘for the country.” 


The politics of petition ts born of the all-pervading 
immobility which is stagnating our society. Mutability 
is the law of life, but Indian society in order to avoid 
collisions set up boundaries of immovable walls. 
As Tagore put it, India treated life in all truth where 
it was manifold, but insulted it where it was ever 
moving. It is true that growth is slow whcre roots are 
deep, but “the idea of a thing intrinsically and wholly 
inert in the sense of absolutely passive is expelled from 
physics,” and it is all the more true that man cannot 
fulfil himself unless he acts. Indian society has lost 
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mobility with the result that people bred in that immo- 
bile society could hardly be efficient in action, able to 
carry out plans, active to thwart obstacles, competent 
to experience novelties. ‘The slave is a man who 
executes the wish of others, one doomed to act along 
lines predetermined to regularity’ —stated John Dewey. 
In that sense, our immobile sdciety is a factory for the 
production of slaves. Social institutions have become 
rigid ; rural life is mechanical ; villages are denuded 
of life-force. ‘Freedom is the truth of necessity only 
when we use one necessity to alter another’, Accord- 
ingly, social freedom is prior to political freedom in 
‘Tagore’s philosophy. In one of his letters from Java 
Tagore put his case in an eloquent way : “‘We are wholly 
and solely householders, that is to say, we have been 
reduced to mere appurtenances of our household, 
held down to it with a thousand burdens. With the 
burden of our livelihood has become interwined the 
burden of our social observance. So clogged and ham- 
pered are we with the compulsion of unmeaning rites 
that our more important duties become impossible of 
proper fulfilment, our strength is so exhausted by our 
social ceremonials from birth ceremony, through the 
whole series, to death ceremony exerting their way 
over both the world and the next, that we are bereft 
of the energy to take any step forward. What wonder 
that the children born and bred in this atmosphere 
shoud be defeated at every turn by the others.” 
So he urged on his countrymen to announce to the world 
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that “the light of the morning has come not for entre- 
nching ourselves behind barriers but for meeting in 
mutual understanding and trust on the common field 
of co-operation, never for nourishing a spirit of rejec- 
tion but for that glad acceptance which constantly 
carries us itself in the giving out of the best that we 
have.” 


The doctrine of natural rights which Tagore enun- 
ciated was based fundamentally on the thesis that no 
Power can really conquer or snatch away our own coun- 
try, nor can an outside Power hand over our country 
to us In proportion we lose our natural right to 
serve, the foreign conquest becomes oppressive to that 
extent. If the idea gain ground that foreign Govern- 
ment is the only agency for the removal of wants, 
we lose the country effectively. The real malaise 
is not that India is under foreign rule but that her 
citizens have not made the country their own through 
the vehicle of service, sacrifice, understanding and 
knowledge. Tagore could not therefore accept the 
proposition that our service and sacrifice will flow 
on the introduction of political freedom as ‘ 
finds expression in sacrifice through service in scorn of 


‘real love 


fair or foul conditions—the more it«vibrates when it 
meets with obstacles.” It is painfully surprising, 
as is urged by Tagore, that we have remained indi- 
fferent to the basic deficiencies which have rent our 


society into countless divisions and deadened our minds 
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with unmeaning traditions. To postpone service till 
the “‘swaraj” dawns is a kind of self-deception—it is 
merely an invitation to the perpetuation of our poli- 
tical slavery. Hence, the natural and inherent right 
to love and serve our country exists, and it will thereby 
restore life and mobility to our society and lay the 
foundation of a better order of things. 


In “Swadeshi Samaj’? Tagore touched on the most. 
defective chord of British rulem Indm. In his analysis, 
India’s loss, consequent on British rule, lies in the fact 
it has widened the gulf between city and village and 
that India’s social “‘swaraj”’ is torn to shreds. In 
India the towns were only administrative centres 
serving certain special purposes while ‘‘for the complete 
purposes of the people’s life the villages were cherished 
and served by all the capable persons of the land with 
the most of their means and the best that their minds 
produced.’ Tagore longed for the day when the 
villages would ayain be in intimate contact with the 
manifold culture of India, and he was keen on bringing 
back life in its completeness into the villages “making 
them self-reliant and self-respectful, acquainted with 
the cultural tradition of their own country, and compe- 
tent to make an efficient use of the modern resources. 
‘or the improvement of their physical, intellectual and 
economic condition.” The village is at present not 
the partner of the city ; it 1s degraded to the position 
of a maid-servant offering to the ungrateful town 
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cheerless and unintelligent labour. “It should be 
our mission,’ as Tagore says, “to restore the full cir- 
culation of blood into those maltreated himbs of society, 
to bring to the villages health and knowledge. wealth 
of space in which to live, to enjoy respect which will 
give them dignity, sympathy which will make them 
realise their kinship with the world of men.” This is 
not to be studied as a move for ruralisation but as an 
activisation of life-centre of India which is in the 
villages. 


Tagore in his famous address on “‘Swadeshi Samaj” 
envisaged the organisation of the forces and resources 
of the country, independent of official control and help, 
and preached the duty of eschewing afl voluntary asso- 
ciation with governmental activities. That was the 
basis of his doctrine, “State within State’. Every 
province must have a central organisaion, spread out 
in villages and districts through branches. An intimate 
knowledge of and touch with the people should per- 
meate all activities. A ‘“mandali’” consisting of villages 
should be left with the task of looking after the welfare 
of the people concerned : the “mandali’”’ must have a 
‘‘mandap’’ where people will meet and where the 
representatives of the people will distribute justice 
and settle quarrels. There must reign a symphonic 
chord of happy relationship between the classes and the 
masses. In the draft scheme of socio-political recons 
truction prepared by Tagore, the following was accep 
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ted as the fundamental creed : (a) the help of the 
British Government will not be asked for in the re- 
gulation. and satisfaction of India’s social needs ; 
{b) foreign goods and dresses are to be abandoned ; 
{c) letters should not be written in English, unless 
necessary ; (d) English forms, dresses, dinners- —all this 
is to be discouraged ; (e) education is to be imparted 
through swadeshi schools ; (f) quarrels are to be settled 
not in British Courts but by the representatives of 
our peoples ; (g) in the event of differences of opinion, 
nothing uncomplimentary should be said to outsiders. 


In this draft scheme an attempt was made to 
make the people look within and to make them know 
their own countrymen. It was in tune with Tagore’s 
philosophy that constructive work must proceed 
from the realisation of conditions within ; the call from 
without lays emphasis on spectacular demonstration. 
In the presidential address at the Pabna Conference 
in 1314 (B.S.) he laid down the outline of the pto- 
gramme of action : 


(1) The condition of our country must be adapted 
to the technique and needs of the modern age’ 
Living together, working together. travelling together, 
suitably organised, should be accepted as the doctrine 
of survival. The smallness that separates, the immobi- 
Itty that stagnates, these signs of decay should be 
guarded against in our villages through the help of 
living organisations. 
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(2) Our conscious efforts should be directed to the 
resuscitation of the entire body-politic of society. 
The widening gulf between the educated classes and the 
general masses is to be removed in the interests of 
social stability and security. 


(3) The sense of unity which is essential in our 
country does not and cannot proceed from idle dis- 
cussions—it can be made living by the pursuit of wel- 
fare efforts ministering to the needs of the people. 


In the enunciation of his anti-state philosophy, 
Tagore was governed by the belief that “our real pro- 
blem in India is not politica] and that “nationalism is 
a great menace.”’ Food is creative but wine is stimulat- 
ing ; social ideals create the human world, but political 
freedom makes a nation powerful, but not necessarily 
free. ““When the callous rudeness of power runs amuck 
in the broadway of humanity it scares away by its 
grossness the ideals which we have ‘cherished with the 
martyrdom of centuries.” Accordingly, Tagore 
wanted Indian civilisation to “take its firm stand upon 
its basis of social co-operation and not upon that of 
economic exploitation and conflict.” Tagore persisted in 
believing that “there is such a thing as the harmony 
of completeness in humanity, where poverty does not 
take away his riches, where defeat may lead him to 
victory, death to immortality.””. Tagore had faith in 
humanity, so he could not accept the delusion that 
“mere political freedom will make us free’. To quote 
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him, no political miracle can be built upon the quick- 
sands of social slavery. The weakness in society be- 
comes the source of danger in politics ; “the same 
inertia which leads us to our idolatry of dead forms in 
social institutions will create in our politics prison- 
houses with immovable walls ; the narrowness of 
sympathy which makes it possible for us to impose 
upon a considerable portion of humanity the galling 
voke of inferiority will assert itself in our politics in 
creating the tyranny of injustice.” The central point 
is this that “‘political freedom does not give us free- 
dom when our mind is not free.’” When Tagore preached 
all this in 1917 in his lectures on ‘‘Nationalism’’, a 
wave of protest foamed in many breasts. But it is 
now admitted even in political science that unless 
national character stands purified by the highest 
ideals of service, political power is bound to corrupt 
and corrode the basis of the State, and add to the ine- 
vitable hes and hypocrisy in our political life. And 
Tagore poses the query : ‘Is the mere name of freedom 
so valuable that we should be willing to sacrifice for its 
sake our moral freedom ’”’ 


Tagore’s analysis should not however lend support 
te the belief that he was not in favour of political 
freedom. He emphasised the thesis that without 
restoring free flow in social life, political freedom cannot 
be ensured to the everlasting service of the country 
and humanity. 


A 
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Tagore’s heart had always vibrated with sympathy 
for the’ unfortunate and down-trodden. It pained him 
that the bulk of the people would remain below the 
level of human existence. He was attracted by the 
basic ideals of the French Revolution of 1789 and the 
Russian Revolution of 1917, because he found it 
announced that the national problem was a problem 
of the world. As partners of the helpless in the world, 
Indians are tremendously interested in all such move- 
ments. In his ‘Letters from Russia” Tagore expressed 
full sympathy with Russia’s efforts to banish illiteracy, 
uphold the dignity of labour, inculcate self-help among 
‘the masses, and to defeat the wealth of the wealthy. 
But he did not conceal his protest against the standar- 
disation of humanity and the suppression of indivi- 
duality, and he recorded his apprehension that the fes- 
tering sores would reappear through the pores of des- 
tructive mutilation. When man has strayed away from 
the path of inter-dependence, he has been defeated. 

} Greed isolates man ; power corrodes man ; co-opera- 
tion enlivens human existence. “I must either gather 
or scatter’ —it is a menace to humanity ; it creates its 
own doom. But gathering which satisfies the ego 
in Man should be the condition precedent to scattering 
which reveals the: man divine. This social responsi- 
bility must be accepted. The reformation of human 
mind is more important to Tagore, as he believes that 
disease is in the minds of man. It is Man, and not the 
citizen of a particular State, that interests him most ; 
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it is truth, and not any particular system, that appeals 
to him. It shakes him to the depth of his being if he 
sees human minds diseased and the face of truth 
smudged by the forces of evil. It is because of diseased 
minds that ‘‘our purity has grown into meaningless 
and heartless custom’ and that ‘‘we are heaped-up 
rubbishes.” It isin pursuance of this living truth 
which Tagore adhered to all his life that he proclaim- 
ed : “Those whom you have insulted would drag you 
down on the same level.’ This invitation to different 
classes and communities and to all is not for serving 
a mechanical purpose but for the realisation of the 
ideal of service. 


Tagore belongs to progressive mankind, and his 
patriotism naturally cut its own channel. He dedica- 
ted himself to the service of Mother India in the pur- 
suit of the realisation of the ideal of humanity. He feels 
that “‘the same stream that runs through the world 
and dances in rhythmic measure’ courses through 
his vein and that his limbs are “made glorious by the 
touch of this. world of life’. True it is that he took 
the vow to dedicate the strength of his body, the devo- 
tion of his mind, the faith in his religion and life itself 
in service to Mother India. but he sang passionately : 

“In this land of India, on the shore of vast 

humanity, 


Here do I stand with arms outstretch to salute man 
divine, 
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And sing his praise in many a gladsome paeon.”” 


So he requested Mother Bengal : 


“Oh Mother, release us from this blind bondage 
of delusion. 


In the prison of thy affection, donot keep the watch- 
ful guards always waiting only to enchain your sons 
for eternity. 

With thy ever-crying, ever-hungry heart. shouldst 
thou always surround thy sons with anxious arms 
of shelter ! 


Art thy sons onlv parts of thee and nothing more- 
not of themselves, of the world, of the God of 


Universe ? 


Thy sons, oh Mother, are not thy property.” 


This was the basic creed of his patriotism. And he 
always prayed for the strength to bear his joys and 
sorrows, to make his love faithful in service, to accept 
the poor and disown the mighty, and to raise his mind 
high above daily trifles. He chalked out the goal of 
his country in his inimitable verse : 


“Where the mind is without fear and the head is 
held high ; 

Where knowledge is free ; 

Where the world has not been broken up into. 
fragments by narrow domestic cells ; 

Where words come out from the depth of truth, 
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Where tireless striving stretches its arms tgwards 


perfection ; 


Where the clear stream of reason has not lost its 
way into the dreary desert sand of dead habit ; 
Where the mind is led forward by thee into ever- 
widening thought and action. 


Into the heaven of freedom, my Father, let my 


_ 


country awake.” 


“Truth consists not in facts but in harmony of facts” 
said Tagore. And the true way to maintain a har- 
monious unity is “‘by according due respect to the 
true distinctness of the different parts.’ Tagore 
was a strong believer that “‘life is a continual process 
of synthesis and not of additions’ and that “‘growth 
is the movement of a whole towards a yet fuller whole-. 
ness.”” He was fully alive to man’s greed that created. 
constant problems of maladjustment, ugliness of social 
insanitation, feagmentary toil that killed the rhythm 
of body and mind, but he had never lost his faith in 
Man at any stage. So he never stood for classless so 
ciety. In his ideology inherent contradictions can 
resolved by the sublimation of the ego in Man an 
not by liquidating the so-called expropriators, as th 
temptation for a gluttonous kind of living, unless 
checked at the root, will create new complications. 
He did not attack the acquisitive basis of society on 
external front. as Tagore believed that “property 
is a medium for the expression of our personality” 
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and that “‘property is the unity 6T wealth that inakes for 
communal prosperity, when it is alive to its function.” 
In his opinion, “our wisdom lies not in destroying se- 
parateness of units but in maintaining the spirit of 
unity in its full strength.’”’ Tagore was in favour of 
maintaining the living relationship, sympathetic 
mutuality and a perfect balance of communication, 
and he had discarded the individualistic character of 
property which “‘breaks all social bonds, drains the sap 
of the community.” “For attaining salvation, 
Tagore proclaimed, “the individual has to destroy 
his self-centred egoism ; so too for the acquisition of 
wealth for the common weal, the exclusiveness of 
selfish interest must be utterly destroyed.’ Man will 
be free from the tyranny of economic inequality by 
establishing the principle of harmony between the 
various units of power. It is undeniable that the 
real fight is with massed and gongested wealth, but the 
sound process of treatment, accordigg to Tagore, 
is “never through a destructive mutilation which 
always fails to reach the root leaving the woundr of 
its own making to fester but through a stimulation of 
tthe natural circulation of national prosperity, merely 
helping the inner spirit of recovery to do its work in 
the depth of socia¥ constitution.”’ When the air is 
charged with disease-germs, “to kill an infected man 
does not drive away the disease.” It was Tagore’s 
favourite thesis, or a specimen of ‘Tagorean analysis, 
to hold that ‘‘mere procession of notes does not make 


—o 
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music ; it is only when we have in the heart of the 
march of sounds some musical idea, then it creates 
song.” 


No one has more strongly criticised the machine sys- 
tem than Tagore where man is a mere living money-bag | 
jumping from profit to profit and breaking the back- 
bone of human races in its financial leapfrog. The pro-- 
fit motive has come in for severe condemnation at 
the hands of Tagore as the profiteer’s bushel hides the 
“light of truth and the profit-making age is vulgar— 
‘it sneers but it does not know how to smile.”” He 
is not however indifferent to the creative aspect of the 
machine-system, nor is he forgetful that the primary 
duty of civilisation is to establish inter-relation and not 
to extirpate the distinctness of the different parts. 

‘ivilisation should therefore take its firm stand upon 
the basis of co-operation, and “‘whatever is richest in 
man’s life comes from this mutual co-operation’’. 
This mutuality is absent in the game of mere breaking 
and getting. Tagore therefore counselled patience and 
observed : 


“Let us patiently bear our present insult and realise 
that these fireworks have splendour but not perma- 
nence, because of the extreme explosiveness which 
is the cause of their power, and also of their 
exhaustion.” 


But Tagore’s counsel is not born of the desire to 
stifle movement in any way. Rather he advised the 
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youth of the country to move forward in scorn of all 
obstacles. Truly he said : ‘In the act of movement 
the limitation and discipline of cool thinking are 
necessary, but the onrush of thoughtlessness cannot be 
altogether done away with. But it cannot go on for 
all time that the flow of thoughtlessness and the exer- 
cise of cautious judgment will be stifled ; it is not 
conducive to human progress if man is told not to apply 
his power, not to exercise his intelligence, but only to 
drive blind-fold the machine. The path which is 
closed to traffic grows wild grass, and it does also grow 
flowers of different hues in the grass. No one will 
deny the beauty of the grass, the flower. but the 
efficacy of the path is not in the grass or in the flower 
but in the widening of the free and unrestricted move- 
ment ; the beauty of the path does not lie in the humin- 
ing of the bees but in the ceaseless sounds of Luman 
footsteps.” (Translated from an article in the Sabuj- 
patra, 1321, Vaisakh). | 


Tagore's political thought can best be studied frum 
“Kalantar”. published in 1344 (B.8.), which forms a 
collection of essays in Bengali from 1321 to 1545. 
But all his political teachings are based on the living 
message of the modern age—the message of co-ordina- 
tion and co-operation. The seedlings of the indivi- 
dual minds must be transplanted into open fields. 
Accordingly, Tagore laboured hard for the generation 
‘of centripetal force which would attract different 
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peoples to create a complete and moving orb of humani- 
ty. The strangling of humanity by force from outside 
and the loss of faith in Man are, according to Tagore, 
disasters of the gravest magnitude. His political 
thought has been shaped accordingly. 


RABINDRANATH—THE LAST PHASE 
BY 
NIHARRANJAN RAY, M.A., D. Lett. (Paris) 


Tagore’s emergence into maturity coincides with: 
the birth of an integrated national consciousness in 
Bengal ; his exit from the world that he loved sa 
passionately touches a point in the flowing tide of time 
when humanity tears itself into pieces in the agony of 
disintegrated ideas and ideologies. Between these 
two points of time Bengal, the land that created him 
and which is also the land to which he gave form and 
‘expression, presses into history a corpus of dynamic 
change replete with conflicting ideas and ideals and 
thoughts and visions. These ideas and visions found 
a concrete synthesis within a wide orbit of the creative 
vision of one man, Tagore. Indeed, Tagore spans the 
Jast fifty years of Bengal’s history with its apparently 
disjointed sketches integrated into one whole synthe- 
tised by a spiritual vision. At the one end of this 
wide expanse he the riverine plains of Bengal, its 
slowly and steadily moving rural life circumscribed by 
its own limited vision and tradition but enriched by 
her poets and artists with a romantic imagination in 
its healthiest sense. At its other end is the wide world, 
tumultuous in form and spirit, egreriously, loud in its 
own achievements in science and industry, and proud of 
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its conscious will. Hardly is so much given unto one 
man, and even if life is so kind as to favour one with 
such a long span of years, even then one is hardly ever 
competent and sensitive enough to cover in a synthetic 
vision such a wide vista bewildering in its endless com- 
plexity. 


Tagore was cradled on the palm of a city growing 
under the early rays of a foreign capitalist imperialism, 
found maturity in the vast plains stretching on both 
sides of mighty rivers that water the hundreds of lowly 
villages of Bengal’s landscape, and, when on the wrong 
side of fifty, stepped from the limits of his own land,— 
essentially a product of the disintegrating village social 
organisation and a progressive middle-class,—out 
into the wide world that had already become the play- 
ground of deep and potent social forces of the late 
19th and early 20th centuries. Its long historical pro- 
cess inevitably resulted in the projection of Bengali 
urban middle-class life into the wide and swiftly moving 
currents of the outer world, while the latter borne on 
the shoulders of a foreign capitalist-imperialist regime 
flowed in hundreds of channels into the innermost 
depths of Bengali social economy. It was in Tagore’s 
life and work that this entire historical process attained — 
a creative synthesis unparalleled in the history of 
culture and literature. Not a phase, from the coarsest 
to the finest, not an event, from the most significant 
to the most lowly or subtle, ever came about in our 
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land that did not find its reaction in some form or other 
within the orbit of Tagore’s conception and imagina- 
tion, artistic activity and expression. Indeed, he has 
touched and given form and expression to all phases ° 
and aspects of our deeper social existence, of our 
hfe in its widest and deepest sense. Qut of the mud 
and waters of the Padma and the Bhagirathi he 
moulded into a significant form what we know 
today as modern Bengal. If he was our creation, 
we are his creations as well—his majestic figure 
forms the entire background of al). that is abiding 
and significant in middle class Bengali life of today 
and yesterday. Eighty long years took him through 
all phases and all stages of urban Bengai’s crea- 
tive life as seen against the world’s social forces. In 
his works more than in anything.else, they are reflected 
te their full ; one stage gradually merges into the next. 
sometimes anticipating the latter, sometimes conti- 
nuing the past through the next. His creative life 
has been a life of eternal flux, and since it was so, 
the sum-total of his creative activities has a dynamic 
character, a progressive quality that are often missed 
when they are read or viewed by bits. 


L] 

This dynamic and progressive quality in a truly 
creative sense had ever been a characteristic feature 
of Tagore’s imagination and expression. He had 
alwave been a passenger in the chariot of time. His 
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earlier works and his works of maturity as well are all 
tuned to the eternal movement of time charged with 
a depth that often screens the movements on the sur- 
face, but it is present as potently in the Prabhat 
Sangit as it is in Balaka or Purabi or even 
Mahua, as potently in the short stories as in his sym- 
bolical dramas and novels of urban life—sometimes 
conceived romantically, sometimes  idealistically, 
but never far removed from the inner realities of life 
of the people they deal with. But it was left to his 
mature years, indeed after he was seventy, to impart 
into this sense of reality the background of a historical 
consciousness. He had been always a liberated spirit, 
always free from prejudice, at the same time always 
disciplined by a conception of life that sought 
synthesis between matter and spirit, between romance 
and reality. But he had to wait till the declining 
vears of life for the complete liberation of his 
intellect, for attaining a true detachment that gives a 
clear vision into the intricate process through which 
the world and humanity move from progress to pro- 
gress. In fact, the last ten years of life open a new 
phase of creative activity, new but not inherently un- 
connected with his earlier phases ; indeed, the last 
phase crowns the earlier phages with a final efflores- 
cence which can he historically interpteted as the 
fulfilment of a logical process. 


A few facts are significant. In 1930 Tagore visited 
the U.S. S. R., at a time when the world including 
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his country was in the ’midst of a grave economic 
depression with its consequent evils heaped on humani- 
ty at large. In 1931 the reactions to his visit were 
published in the form of Russiar Chithi or Letters 
from Russia. This was also the year, it must be re- 
‘ membered, that witnessed the disintegration of the 
second Civil Disobedience movement followed by 
imperialist repression and undermining of civil liber- 
ties all over India. Against the background of the 
recent Soviet visit conditions nearer home presented 
a spectacle gloomier than ever, and coupled with this 
were the effects of economic depression growing more 
and more acute. In 1936 and, again in 1937, the Indian 
National Congress was presided over by Jawaharlal 
Nehru, and from the platforms of Lucknow and 
Fyzabad he beaconed the country to the call of a new 
age whose soft whispers were already being heard from 
all corners of India. But at the same time due to more 
causes than one all progressive struggles and move- 
ments for social justice and equality were being faced 
with stubborn official and, shall I say, also non-officiai 
resistance. Unorganised and confused, the progressive 
elements themselves were frittering their strength away 
more in shouts and slogans than in any effective ac- 
tion or expression. Abroad, in 1932 greedy Japan 
preyed upon historic but struggling China, in 1935 
came Fascist Italy’s murderous attack upon the dark 
and weak Abyssinia, and in 1936 German and 
Italian Fascisms started their attack upon Republi- 
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can Spain. All over Europe and the Western world 
standards of political and economic morality speedily 
dropped down to an incredibly low ebb and released 
forces that sought to strangle humanity’s voice. Man, 
the one love of the poet, was everywhere in chains, 
humanity that had been his only altar of worship was 
everywhere in desecration, till finally, in 1939, the 
destiny of man and the future of humanity were cast 
into the whirl of death and destruction., Posed against 
the background of this world-scene was the everpre- 
sent consciousness in the poet’s mind that he was 
ageing and the sound of the slow but sure foot-steps 
of Death were reaching his ears from beyond the estuary 
of life. In 1931 the poet was already seventy and the 
country had royally celebrated his septuagenary. To- 
wards the end of 1937 he was suddenly taken seriously 
ill, but recovered after a strenuous fight. Again, toward: 
the end of 1940, the deadly grapple with death begar 
and the fight went on till he finally succumbed. Deatt 
thus was coming not only to his own physical exis- 
tence, but death with its destructive army was alsc 
on the march towards a phase of social organisation al 
over the world that had developed a culture and civili. 
sation which the poet was once proud to claim as his 
own, but which at the same time, the poet was fully 
conscious, fondled in its bosom the germs of decay and 
death. 


This then was the state of men and things whose 
waves constantly bounded on the shores of his mind 
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and imagination, and the reactions in the depths of his 
creative soul are reflected in the works of the last 
ten years. To read these works is to know in a sensi- 
tive soul the jntricate process that took shape in the 
laboratory of the poet’s mind. If this form and shape 
is of a highly monadic character brought into being 
in a pronouncedly individualised expression, it is 
equally a collective expression of the social mind of the 
last ten years. , 


The reactions are clear. He had lived through three 
generations ; he has seen everything, known’ every- 
thing, seen and known through a poet’s mind and ima- 
gination that do not miss anything, from the most 
beautiful to the most sordid, from the most sublime 
to the most ridiculous. He witnessed the downfall 
and destruction of every noble thing he stood for in 
life ;all the great hopes he cherished for humanity 
were being pulled to the dust. There was nothing to 
be: proud of, nothing to hope for. "The picture of the 
days that were gone was one of utter and abject 
humiliation. In his own unfortunate country it was 
a mournful spectacle that hardly left anything but for 
grief and lament. But did he lament ? Was he Jost 
in the delirious grief, did he lose faith in humanity ! 
Did he cease to love men ? No, not at all. He was 
no pessimist, no cynic, never. He stood st Death’s 
door transcending all earthly desires, with a mature 
serenity and tranquillity of soul that pierced through 
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the inner meaning of men and knew the world of huma- 
nity that had revealed to him through a hfe of long 
experience its intrinsic values. He was drawing near 
to death. he was tully prepared for the last ferry, but 
he was never eager to go, to leave the world that he 

loved so dearly, to bid adieu to man in whom he found 
the solace of his soul. He did not want to go, he would 
rather cling to life than hand himself over to death. 

He, therefore. never loses faith in humanity, in his own 
people, in the people of the world. Death and destruc- 
tion cannot be the destiny of the Eternal Man, the 
man that toils and works, the man who clings to earth 
and nature, the Common Man. And humanity never 
dies, the humanity that is the creation of social 
will, 


‘Tagore gave his heart to things and things in return 
revealed their hearts, their inner meaning to him, 
the imner meaning understood historically. Not 
without reason, again and again, he turns to them alone 
and not to the great figures of history who are supposed 
to have made and unmade, built and unbuilt countries 
and empires ; and because he trusts the common 
man, trusts and loves humanity, he has faith 
m youth, in the path-finders, in the eternal wayfarers, 
in the tillers of the soil, in the toilers of the world. 
Indeed, he has undying, unswerving faith in the in- 
exhaustible strength of the common man, the eternal 
source of youth and progress. 


= 
j 
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Cynicism and conservatism grow with age, but with 
Rabindranath the reverse has been true. This has been 
80 because he had always been a lover of men and nature 
in their widest and deepest connotation. The phase 
of culture and civilisation which he had lived through 
was approaching death and destruction, this he was 
fully. conscious of, knew fully all its implications. 
That would have been enough to shatter even a supe- 
rior mortal, but Tagore had attained to that historical 
consciousness which taught him that death and des- 
truction of a particular phase is but a pause in the 
eternal march of humanity, a travail of the birth of a 
new phase of civilisation and culture. Death and 
destruction come to them as a natural process 
whenever they carry decaying and _ devitalising 
germs within them, and it is man unto whom is 
given the right and strength to give new 
expressions to their inner will after a newer 
vision. Why should Tagore then lose faith in hu- 
manity, why should he become a cynic or a pessimist ? 
Or why should he be conservative ? Unattached, 
unburdened, unafraid and purged of all prejudices— 
prejudices are born of the want of complete under- 

Venda of man—Tagore, himself a liberated spirit, 
came to believe in the liberated spirit of man. It was 
a deeper consciousness of history, of man and the 
surrounding universe that gave him an insight in his 
mature years into the eternal quest of may through 
conflicts and contradictions, through  sstrifes and 
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struggles. Read his Tin Sangi, or Three Companions 
and you will know that no modern writer can beat 
him in modernity. 

During the last ten years of life Tagore was growing 
more and more secular in the innermost depths of his 
existence. He had no doubt a never-failing conscious- 
ness of the presence of an omnipotent Lord of the 
universe ; that is unmistakable in his works, but not- 
withstanding, the writings of his last phase reveal more 
than anything else the consciousness, the ominopotent 
consciousnessof Man,the divine, of humanity enthroned 
by the side of the Lord of the universe. The more he 
approaches death the more worldly he becomes; the 
more he loves man, the more he drinks into the fountain 
of life. It is not without reason he questions his Master 
if he has loved those who are the instruments of tyr- 
anny and oppression of the lowliest and the low, 
questions the justice of the continued existence of the 
present social organisation that desecrates humanity. 
This total attitude of the mind then is at the back- 
ground of the last phase of Tagore’s creative activities. 


11 
I have already hinted that the early dawning of 
this mental attitude, in other words, of this historical 
consciousness dates roughly from about 1930, from 
the reactions to his Russian visit. It is already notice- 
able in Russiar Chitht, (1931) so well-known 
to us, but it is still in a discursive stage where the first 
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perception has just stirred the intellect. The first signs 
of an emotional expression of this attitude come to 
» view in Parisesh, the End (1932), but it is not until 
Pranttk, the Estuary (1937) written during the serious 
illness of that year that the new consciousness becomes 
an integral part of his emotional being. But before 
I take my readers through those evidences that reveal 
a direct expression of this deeper historical conscious- 
ness it is necessary to introduce them within the limited 
space available to some important characteristics 
evident in the works of the last phase.that are also none- 
theless expressive of a deeper and more integrated 
knowledge of life and reality than hitherto experi- 


enced. 


Of these characteristics, the first and the foremost 
is the idea of Death that comes recurrently to the poet. 
We all know how the poet from his early youth so 
dallied with Death that he lost all fear of it, but Death 
did not reveal all its grandeur and majesty until the 
poet himself was drawn closer to it and made to 
stand face to face. Death’s slowly approaching 
presence wrought an intricate process in the 
poet’s mind and imagination that revealed not 
only the inner meaning of death but also the imner 
meaning of life itself. Again and again in dozens of 
poems he comes back to this idea till he takes the deep 
purificatory plunge in the illness of 1937. He comes 
out of it fully cleansed, fully purified ; indeed, this 
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continuous bath in the transparent waters of death 
meant for the poet a process of the purification of his 
soul. The sublime pieces in Prantik are evidence on 
the point. Jt was the illness of 1940 that gave him a 
taste of death that finally made him fix his gaze on the 
‘eternal light that ix spaceless and timeless’. From the 
purificators fire of physical pain he emerged a fuller 
man, stronger, more unattached, more unburdened, 
and endowed with a clearer vision that was deep and 
transparent. Dozens of pieces can be cited on this 
point ; they are strewn all over Rogasay yaya, Arogyg 
and Janmadine , the Sick-Bed, the Convalescence and 
Birthday respectively. These poems reveal that he was 
fully prepared for the final plunge, but he was never 
eager for it. Everything had been done, every 
small duty had been performed, everything that life 
and nature had spread out to him was fully enjoyed 
aud experienced and transtormed ints a light that 
never was on sea or land ; he was now prepared to go; 
but life in the meanwhile had been enriched by a 
newer Vision, a newer meaning and a newer perspective. 
He had yet more to know, to drink deeper into the 
fountain of life. He therefore does not feel inclined to 
leave ; again and agai he comes back to Man, the 
eternal source of life. In all such pieces, especially those 
written during the prolonged illness of 1940 and after, 
one can hear a deep and sombre voice, witness a deeper 
vision of life and death and of creation and destruc- 
tion that had rendered the poet’s creative life luminously 


~ 
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transparent. All that he says is preeiss, straight and 
simple. The transparency and strength of a purified 
and unattached mind have imparted to all such pieces 
a compact solidity not only of expression but also of 
inner meaning aglow in faith and love. They have 
also imparted a soft sweetness radiating from: deep and 
endless love of men, from the satisfaction born of Jove 
and service received from his fellow men. Indeed, he 
is all full of thanks and gratitude for everything around, 
for everything that men and the world presented 
before him. 


This strong, deep and transparent attitude of mind 
also naturally revealed unto him a deeper wisdom which 
we call prajna, and which is but another word for a 
deeper insight into the real meaning of life and death. 
This deeper insight leads him unto deeper faith in the 
Master of life as well.—that is always unmistakable in 
his writings—but more significant 1s the fact that he 
gains a deeper faith in the eternal and universal Man al- 
so, and reads a deeper meaning in the flowing current 
of humanity which we call history. It is the deeper 
faith in the endlessness of creation. deeper faith in man, 
deeper faith in the inherent strength of life, deeper 
faith in the sadhana of the human soul, deeper faith 
in peace and love, it is this deeper, more abiding and 
all-pervading Faith that permeates the mure important 
of pieces written after the illness of 1937 and apecially 
after that of 1940. 
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IV 

I have said he was fully prepared for the last ferry, 
but he was never eager to go. Unattached he clung 
to life as fondly as he had never done before. Again 
and again in scores of pieces he comes hack to life, 
not to life where it is most loud and big and great in 
the ordinary sense, rather to life’s trivialities, to those 
shadowed and subdued corners screened from vulgar 
turmoil, but not away from toil and strife, from pain 
and suffering. Scores of scenes from the daily life 
and experiences of the common man-—the toiler in the 
mill, the tiller of the soil, the common girl, the college 
student, the clerk, the cowboy, the Santal maiden, 
the hillman of Mangpu. the charwoman, the domestic 
servant, the cooliec, the rickshaw-puller, and so on 
-—, countless scenes that reveal the tyranny and injus- 
tice of the existing socio-economic order crowd in almost 
all the works of the poet’s last phase, as they do in some 
of the earlier works also, for example, in Palataka. 
These are all born no doubt of a full social awareness 
not always conceived romantically; but from Nava- - 
jataka onwards this social awareness is endowed with 
a deeper historic consciousness as well. These scenes 
and episodes are sometimes derived from the mind’s 
eye. sometimes they are brought back to life from old 
memories, and sweetest are those written during and 
after the illness of 1937, when the poet was in a remi- 
niscent mood. <A soft sweetness coupled with a virile 
and compact expression. a deep repose and dignity 
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even when he is in lighter vein, and an all-embracing 
love pervades all such pieces. But in both cases he 
seems to enjoy a newer and deeper taste of life born of 
a deeper faith in humanity : he seems to be full of the 
joy of direct and immediate experience of reality. 


This direct and immediate experience of reality is 
but a step short of the dawning of historical conse ious- 
ness. I have already said that this dawning is first 
noticeable in Partsesh, the End, where in several pieces 
he reveals his consciousness of the new light, the new 
joy. I am referring to pieces like ‘Agantuk’. And once 
this consciousness is there the first question inevitably 
makes its appearance. The idea at the root of the pieces 
like ‘Prasna’ in Parisesh strikes at the very foundation 
of the existing social order and prepares the ground 
for the flowering of the historical consciousness. But 
as I said, it was still in a discursive stage and not an 
integral part of the poet's emotional life. Closely 
following on the heels of Parisesh the new flowering 
bursts forth in a dramatico-lyrical expression in) Rather 
Rasi incorporated in Aaler Jatra. 1 want to draw par- 
ticular attention of Tagore readers to this short 
dramatic piece, which is indeed the tirst manifesto of 
the common man so far as our land and literature 
are concerned. But even here historical consciousness 
is not as yet fully integrated. 


Deeper studies in life viewed as historical reality en- 
gages the poet in Punascha. once more in which at least 
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two pieces are significant from this point of view; one is 
‘Manavaputra’ where again the tune of the ‘Question’ 
in Parisesh reappears. but more sublime is Sisu-Tirtha, 
which, for the first time, gives almost an uncanny 
historical study of the eternal march of man to the goal 
of eternal birth. The refrain is significant: “Glory to 
Man, glory tu the Newly-born, glory to the Eternally 
Living’. Deeper study continues through Vichi- 
trita (1933). and Sesh Saptak (1935), where, again, 
in number 43, he reaches to a meaning of history studied 
through the Jong course of his own life. Equally 
significant are several other pieces, notably numbers 
20, 21 and 39. In Patraput (1936), the dawning of the 
new life seems to take a definite shape and the surging 
consciousness eager for expression bursts forth in half- 
a-dozen pieces, notably in numbers 3, 12 and 15. The 
process continues through Syamali, which is equally 
significant as Patrapul ; particularly significant are 
pieces like ‘Chirajatri’. ‘Milbhanga’, ‘Amrita’ and 
‘Syamalr, 


The Poet now reaches a stage where he subjects 
the experience of the new consciousness so far gained 
into an intellectual analysis that finds critical expression 
in Kaluntar (1937), a collection of socio-political essays. 
The serious illness of 1937 brings him face to face with 
death which helps him to integrate the entire experience 
gained so far. From the sunset bed spread on the 
shores of the last-crossing be sent out his call directed 
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towards the eastern horizon. He wrote eighteen short 
pieces sixteen of which express his deepest emotions 
about life and death, but the last two reveal that 
underlying everything and enveloping everything was 
the ever-present consciousness of deeper vision.. In . 
number 17, he frankly confesses that ‘the day he had 
come back from death’s grapple to his real self he 
awoke to the consciousness of the burning cauldron 
that was the civilisation of today and into this cauldron 
were being thrown scraps of helpless humanity’. The 
last piece rises almost to the pitch : ‘serpents are brea- 
thing deadly venom all-around, and soft, sonorous 
words of peace sound as if they were useless mockery. 
Before I go, therefore. J send out my call to those who 
are preparing themselves everyday for the great 
struggle with the demons of destruction’. 


Senjute (1938) carries on the refrain, though in a 
subdued tone, but it nevertheless continues the 
process of deeper study which is equally evident even 
in the lighter pieces of Akas-Prodip (1939). The early 
days of 1940 brought forth Navajataka, the Newly- 
born. The title is significant ; it is not only frank 
in the admission of the integrated historical conscious- 
ness which is explicitly stated in the poet’s preface: 
all the pieces moreover, whether descriptive, reflec- 
tive or narrative, are permeated with an intelectuality 
that 1s unmistakable. Unmistakahle also is the atti- 
tude of mind that loves to dive deep intu the inner 
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meaning of life and reality, into the mmer process of 
history. Particularly remarkable from this point of 
view are the pieces titled ‘Prayaschitta’, ‘Hindusthan’, © 
‘Rajputana’, ‘Bhumikampa’, “Pakshimanav’, ‘Ahvan’, 
‘Epare-Opare’, ‘Romantic’, “Ratri’, and “Rup-Birup’. 


Sanat (1940) follows closely on the heels of Navaja- 
taka. Some of the peices in Sanaz are intensely lyrical, 
reminiscent of lighter experiences, some are frankly 
narrative. A few pieces are important but not 
very significant. In the triad composed by Rogasay- 
yaya (1940), Arogya and Janmadine (1941) there 
is further deepening of this historical consciousness, 
of that of life and death, of direct and immediate 
experience of reality which I have already referred to. 
above. The last illness gave him renewed strength 
and deeper faith in the new consciousness. This is 
not only revealed in the pieces that speak of death and 
life, in those that speak of the ‘honeyed universe and. 
honeyed dust of the earth’, but sing also of the eternal 
man and his historical destiny. Particularly signi- 
ficant are several pieces in Arogye and Janmadine, 
as for example, numbers I, 3, 4, 7, 10 and 18 in Arogya, 
and numbers 5, 10, 12, 17, 18 and 21 in Jamanéine. 


Social awareness as reflected im his short stories 
and novels, was always a characteristic of Tagore, 
but even as late as Sesher Kavita, and Yogayoga, his 
attitude was one of compromise, best illustrated ia 
the character of Binodini in Chokher Bali, in the birth. 
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mystery of Gora in Gora, in the attitude of Amit and 
Yogamaya in Sesher Kavita, as also in the return of 
Kumu in Yogayoga. But as he approaches fina! ma- 
turity his social awareness achieves a historical cons- 
ciousness which purges his intellect of prejudices, he 
leaves behind the attitude of compromise. under- 
stands the historical meaning of things and events, 
and stares realitv in the face. This new attitude re- 
veals itself stage by stage in Dui bon(1933)and Malancha 
(1934), shows a slight slackening in Char-adhyayu (1934) 
but, at the final stage, takes a revolutionary turn in 
Tin Sanyi. The demand of man, of humanity free from 
outworn traditions and prejudices is the only claim 
that he came to recognise; humanity freed fron: social 
and economic serfdom, men free from all kinds of 
tutelaye is the ideal he came to stand for. To that 
claim and to that ideal Tagore brought the offerings of 
the lust ten years of his life crowned finally by the 
thundering voice that frowned grimly on those who 
were the enemies of the Eternal Man. The sentinel is 
gone but his grim warning vet abides in ‘Crisis in 
Civilization”. 


\ 


The last phase of Tagore’s creative life is indeed 
surprising, surprising in the vastness of his output 
in writing, in the variety and originality of his mode 
and technique of expression, and in the easy but 
spirited flow of emotions. luminous in their raindrop 
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transparency. We must not fortget that he was al- 
ready past seventy ; his countrymen had already 
celebrated with great eclat the birgth-day of the sep- 
tuagenarian poet. Did they know then that the poet 
was yet to unfold one more brilliant chapter of his 
already over-ripe life / Did the poet himself have any 
presage of such an experience vet in store? He had 
already achieved the snow-white peaks of success in 
many a region, along difficult and untrodden paths ; 
had he chogen to rest on his glories, to tread the trodden 
paths over again, his place and position in the world 
of poets and letters would not have suffered even by 
a hair's breadth. But he chose otherwise ; the septua- 
genarian poet chose to charter new and ever-new re- 
gions of experience, to undertake newer experiments 
in methods and technique, newer and more arduous 
expeditions to unknown realms. This youthfulness 
of spirit, this super-abundance of the very joy of life, 
this vitality of faith in the inexhaustible wonders of 
life’s resources—all these in a sensitive soul ripe and rich 
with the varied and intimate experience of more than 
half-a-century. is indeed a great wonder in the history 
of literature, nothing to speak of, in the life of an in- 
dividual. The number of poems and songs he wrote 
in the last ten years of life quantitatively alone far out- 
weighs the output he had ever made in any ten years 
of his life, not even in his days of most youthful vitality 
and abundance. His poetical works alone in these 
ten years number more than a score. Without going 
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into the question of merit, the volume of output alone 
is without parallel in the history of world literature. 
More surprising indeed that nowhere would one bé abie 
to trace in these works even faint furrows of old age, 
of weakness or weariness. Their glow is unimpaired, 
undiminished, their depth unfathomable, their variety 
endless. Really, Tugore’s death at eighty-one is indeed 
premature; may be he had yet to present newer facets 
of his last phase. True, during the last two years of 
life, like the flow of life itself, the continuous flow of 
creation was getting attenuated, but it hdd suffered 
neither in meaning nor in suggestiveness, neither 
in emotional nor in intellectual content, neither in the 
depth nor in the diversity of indications. This ever- 
greenness of poetic personality, this joy in arduous 
experiments, this unquenchable desire for constant 
re-birth, this capacity for 4 new vision of life and the 
world every morning, this is so rare in the history 
of creative thought and expression that Tagore’s 
creative personality on that account alone is enough to 
inspire a sense and feeling of joyous wonder in his 
readers. But to share in this unique sense and feeling 
one has to read his works in the poet’s own language 
that retains to a very great extent the magic and music 
of the yearnings of his soul. 


Yet, in the twilight glow towards the closing days 
of each phase of his creative life, the Poet seems to have 
again and again felt that the days of his life were draw- 
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ing to its close, that whatever he was urged to put 
forth in words had been said and said to the last word, 
that the melody that was being tuned was indeed his 
swan song. That collection of beads of words into 
strings of poetry was at one time Kheya or the Cross- 
mg, at another Puravi,/the Swan Song, and still a 
third and fourth time Parisesh, the End and Prantvk, 
the Estuary. Indeed, it was destined that his poetic 
personality would endlessly be reborn from the ashes 
as it were of a previous existence. This was in reality . 
nO mean surprise even to the Poet himself. Again 
and again did he express himself in words of joyous 
wonder or of conscious strength of his own ability to 
out-live and surpass even himself. 


VI 
The last phase of the Poet’s creative life is so rich 
and significant from so many points of view that it is 
well worth closer and more intimate study than is possi- 
ble in course of a short exsay. I am not therefore 
attempting to cover the entire phase in any compre- 
hensive manner, but I would like to draw, if J may, 
pointed attention of my readers to at least one more 
aspect of his poetic attitude in so far as it concerns 

the last ten years of his life. 


A considerable part of his creative expression in 
poetry during these years concerns itself with inter- 
pretations by the Poet himself of his own creative life, ‘ 
or in other words, his life as a poet. He stood on the 
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very final step of life’s ladder as it were, and as he stood 
there he seems to have essayed a full and whole view 
of his life as a poet, of his attitude and approach to 
life, of his own creations and of his entire self. In a 
long series of short and long poems, through all these 
years he has again and again turned back to his own 
long stretch of life and attempted to write a com- 
mentary on it in his own manner. Indeed these poems 
—- and there is a considerable number of them begin- 
ning from Parisesh and ending only with Seshlekha 
or the Last Lines— constitute a most illuminating com- 
mentary on the whole poetic attitude and approach 
of Tagore’s life and personality. That Tagore wrote 
his biography in his own works, that no poet lived his 
own poetic creations more than Tagore did his own need 
not be rubbed on those that have any acquaintance with 
Tagore-literature. But it is hardly ever recognised that. 
Tagore was his own critic, valuer and commentator 
as well, and this is never more true and potent than in 
the last phase of his life. 


Parisesh is the first of the more important works 
of this phase. The fundamental attitude of this work 
is one of self-analysis , in poem after poem he goes on 
analysing himself and trving to summarise the essen- 
tial quality that has gone to the making of his own self. 
He looks bacl: to take a panoramic view of the seventy 
year old vista of his life and knows once more that he 
is a poet, nothing else, nothing more, nothing less ; he 
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realises once more that the one great sadhana of his life 
is to fill his eyes with the beauty and sound and smell 
and form of life and nature, to realise their meaning and 
significance, and to recreate the joy of that seeing and 
realisation in terms of rhyme and rhythm, music and 
melody. There are pieces that are directly concerned 
with this attitude, but there are others as well wherein 
it makes itself felt either in parenthesis or in a thin 
undercurrent. In whichever manner one meets it, 
it never fails to throw new and added light on the Poet’s 
attitude towards life and death, nature and beauty, 
all against the background and in the context of his 
material existence. 


But it is not in Parisesh alone ; it persists in many 
a piece in Punascha, Seshsaptak, Patrapui and even in 
Syamali, especially in those written on the occasion of 
his birth-day that always gave the poet an opportunity 
for a review of his life, and in other pieces that may be 
taken indirectly to reflect the same attitude of analysis 
of his ideas and ideologies in respect of life and nature. 
In the first three pieces of Punascha, for example, 
the attitude of life as reflected in the explanation he 
offers for his experiments in rhymeless prose-poems 
may significantly be interpreted as a commentary on 
his own life. But I am not referring for the present to 
such indirect pieces that are nevertheless important 
and significant from this point of view. There are 
many such pieces in Bithika, Senjuti, Rogasayyaya, 
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Arogya, Janmadine and Seshlekha I would however 
confine myself only to those that are directly concerned 
with a critical appraisal of his own creative attitude 
towards life from one particularly significant point of 
view. 


Take for instance such a piece in Patraput as No. 
12, where the Poet, in the evening of life, standing at 
the edge of the final crossing, reviews his life and gra- 
dually awakes to the spirited consciousness of the fact 
that his creative soul has missed a most unique and 
significant experience—the tumultuous experience of 
a man who creates life every moment through constant 
wrestling with death itself. Of that terribly divine 
man he has not known anything, and the absence of 
that experience has rendered him weak and anaemic, 
and he was now bidding good-bye to a life that he inter- 
preted but too feebly and inadequately. The trumpet- 
eal] of that life of active and heroic struggle against 
all enemies of peace, progress and freedom had reached 
his ears from time to time ; but he had never responded 
to that clarion call, he had never stood by the side of 
the fighting forces of the devas against the dattyas. 
It was in wakeful dreams alone that he but heard the 
footsteps of the marching soldiers ! After a long life 
rich with varied and complex experience, the Poet 
awoke to the realisation of the fact that the rich glow of 
humanity that was born at every age out of death and 
destruction as it were, the terribly divine humanity that 
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had made the citadel of death its own abode had illu- 
mined his creative life but too dimly and feeblv. 


It was a tragic realisation indeed, perhaps also 
menningless in a way ; but it was there, and the Poet 
was much too conscious of it throughout the last phase 
of his life, Again and again he comes back to it. In 
a birth-day piece in Seshsapiak. for example, he seems 
to have keenly felt that in his creative expressions 
there was much that was said only too feebly and in- 
adequately, much that was only partially experienced, 
and much that was not experienced at all. There 
can be no doubt that this realisation was born directly 
out of the new social and historical consciousness that 
happens to be the most outstanding feature of the last 
phase of the Poet’s creative life. No better proof of 
this statement would be necessary than the one fur- 
nished by several pieces in Navajataka, a book that 
carries the Poet’s own confession on this point. The 
poet knows that he is essentially romantic, but in the 
final chapter of life he is nevertheless being disturbed 
by the realisation that the larger crowd of life out- 
side is penetrating his individual] consciousness, varied 
trivialities of lower depths through their constant 
struggle for life and existence are creating sounds and 
forms that were so long foreign to him, but that were 
nevertheless urging him on to the experience of moving 
reality around him. Yet from his higher pedestal he 
was unable to take his plunge in the moving Ganges 
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current made muddy bs the multitude. Slowly, 
steadily but pointedly he awakes to the realisation that 
in course of his long creative life he has collected a very 
rich treasure of poetry, but today he discovers that 
much has been left out. His feeble and delicate pen has 
failed to read whatever was manly, brave, dangerous 
and perhaps also cruel to an extent. He considers 
today that his poetry has suffered break in rhythm 
on that account. At seventy-four therefore he invokes 
the man divine to initiate him into the dangerous way 
of life, he prays that he may pierce the sky with the 
arrows of burning fire, he admonishes himself for his 
having indulged much too much in mere words and 
music. Again in Janmadine he comes back to the same 
theme and attitude in more than one piece. The cons- 
ciousness has dawned on him that he has experienc 

but little of the vast hfe of the world outside ; he has 
known and experienced much, sung many a tune, 
but he realises now that there are wide gaps, many 
an unsung and unheard of melody. He realises that 
he knows not the ways and means that lead to the 
doors of the realms where dwells the larger humanity, 
his life has all along remained cireumscribed. He 
has not been able to touch the fringes even of the life 
of the common people, the weaver and the fisherman, 
the peasant and the daily wager. Comfortably seated 
‘on the high pedestal of eternal exile of respectability, 
he has seen and experienced the wider life only through 
narrow windows ; he has therefore not been able to 
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touch and create life with life itself; and now he 
discovers that the store of his creative activities is half 
filled with counterfeits. The Poet is therefore looking 
forward to the day when a greater poet will be born, 
boru out of the soil and living in more intimate relation 
with the soil, a real poet who will sing of the unknown 
and the unsung, of the lowly and the lost. 


A more transparent confession of one’s own limita- 
tions as a poet, of one’s own ercative attitude, has never 
emanated from a poet so deeply and subtly sensitive, 
so fully conscious, so intimately related with life and 
nature in their widest sense. Considering the high 
creative altitude Tagore had reached and the wide 
vista of life he had covered, considering all that he 
had meant in the life of his own people and the peoples 
of the world, considering what he had done to break the 
shackles that bind humanity to slavery and serfdom, 
the gaps and shortcomings that he speaks of in respect 
of his attitude towards life are but trifles. But the 
realisation itself in the last phase of life is significant 
from more than one point of view. It is significant 
historically that a Poet so rich in social content and 
social consciousness, so potent in his influence, so great 
in his achievements, came at last to a reaslisation that 
is pregnant with meaning and purpose. It is signi 
ficant academically that this realisation was a direct 
outcome of the historical consciousness that enriched 
‘the final stage of life. It is significant socially that 
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the realisation is, if not anything else, a direct pointer 
to our living artists and literary men and to those af 
generations yet unborn. 
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